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A MONTHLY TRADE PAPER FOR WRITERS. 
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Devoted to the interests of 
all who write for the press. 





Contains every Month a number of bright practical articles 
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the outset of a career, will save untold disappointment and wasted 
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counsel—and their name is legion—we can confidently recommend 
The Authors’ Journal, a monthly periodical devoted to the 
interests of literary workers, which has just been started in this 
city by Mr. Frank Lee Farnell. Mr. Farnell is well equipped for 
this undertaking by his already successful experience in literary, 
newspaper and magazine work, including a period of service upon 
the editorial staff of Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
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The Bachelor of Arts 


ILL BE ISSUED monthly, beginning 
W May, 1895. Under its charter the 
company may proceed with other 
branches of the publishing business appropriate 


to its objects, viz.: text books, school books 


and historical works, etc. 


ea. The magazine will endeavor to cover 
matters of interest to college graduates in art, 
literature, politics and athletics. Mr. Walter 
Camp will, in addition to his own editorial 
comments, invite contributions from all the 
authorities on college athletics. Mr. Edward 
S. Martin, the well-known essayist, will be 
associated with Mr. J. S. Wood in the Editorial 


department. 


a. Among the well-known writers who 
have agreed to contribute are Mr. Albert 
Stickney, who will contribute articles on the 
political and economical questions of the 
day; Mr. W. D. Howells, who will write 
literary critiques; Prof. William James, of 
Harvard, Cabot Lodge, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Prof. Hadley, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
Charles Dudley Warner and others will be 


asked to contribute. 


‘ea. Contributions are solicited from col- 
lege men and writers generally, and will be 


paid for at current rates. 
Subscription Price 


One Year, $4.00 35 Cents Single Copy 
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YALE COMMENCEMENT ODE. 


Hark ! through the archways old 
High voices manifold, 
Sing praise to our fair Mother, praise to Yale ! 
The Muses’ rustling garments trail ; 
White arms, with myrtle and with laurel wound, 
Bring crowns to her, the crowned ! 
Youngest, and blithest, and awaited long, 

The Heavenly maid, sweet Music’s child divine, 
With golden lyre and joy of choric song 

Leads all the Sisters Nine. 


In the gray of a people’s morn, 
In the faith of the years to be, 
The sacred Mother was born 
On the shore of the fruitful sea ; 
By the shore she grew, and the ancient winds of the 
East 
Made her brave and strong, and her beauteous youth 
increased 
Till the winds of the West, from a wondrous land, 
From the strand of the setting sun to the sea of her 
sunrise strand, 
From fanes which her own dear hand hath planted in 
grove and mead and vale, 
Breathe love from her countless sons of might to the 
Mother—breathe praise to Yale. 


Mother of Learning ! thou whose torch 
Starward uplifts afar its light to bear— 
Thine own revere thee throned within thy porch, 
Rayed with thy shining hair. 
The youngest know thee still more young— 
The stateliest, statelier yet than prophet-bard hath 
sung. 
O, mighty Mother, proudly set 
Beside the far inreaching sea, 
None shall the trophied Past forget 
Or doubt thy splendor yet to be. 


EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON 


The origin of the word “ commencement ”’ is 
in some doubt. The general impression has 
been that it referred to the freshman com- 
mencing his college course. In the old days 
the commencements of Harvard were held in 
the fall—the beginning of the new college year. 
When commencement.day was changed to July, 
at the close of the year, it was supposed that 
the name clung to the new date through tradi- 
tion. The word, however, is an importation 
from England. Commencements were first 
held at Oxford for those taking what are now 
called the higher degrees, and was the time 
when young men ceased to be pupils and com- 
menced to teach. The bachelor’s degree, mark- 
ing the end of the trivium, or preparatory 
course, was first given at Paris; and it seems 
that the bachelors were required to serve an 
apprenticeship at teaching as a part of their 
preparation for a master’s degree. ‘The 
student,” says Prof. Laurie, in his Rise and 
Early Constitution of Universities,“ was (after 
having performed the requirements of the 
trivium) named a bachelor by the masters of 
that subject, and had now a right to wear a 
round cap, and not only the right but the obli- 
gation to teach freshmen. He was then said 
incipere in artibus.” Hence commence- 
ment meant commencing to teach.* The 
necessity of teaching was after a few 
centuries abandoned, and teaching made merely 
optional. Commencement came to be the time 
of conferring degrees, the day of commencing 
“® See Atlantic Monthly, vol. 61, p. 854, 


omy — 
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to be bachelors. ‘The definition given by H. 
Percy Smith in his Glossary of Terms and 
Phrases is, ‘at the University of Cambridge, 
the day from which all degrees conferred for a 
year preceding date are written, and on which 
they are confirmed by recitation before the 
congregation of the Senate.’ ”’ * 

The first commencement days at Harvard 
were, in imitation of those at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, marked by great “ pomp and outward 
circumstance.” In course of time they came to 
be noisy popular holidays in and about Boston. 
So much so, indeed, that three gentlemen having 
sons about to be graduated at Harvard, in 1749, 
offered to give the college £1,000 provided “a 
trial was made of commencements this year in 
a more private manner.” The corporation, it 
seems, accepted the proposition, but the over- 
seers refused it.| Commencement day in the 
eighteenth century was made a great holiday 
in Boston, as is now the 4th of July. Cam- 
bridge Common was covered with booths- 
“gambling, dancing, drinking, rioting, and dis, 
sipation being found on every hand.” Later 
on dancing was prohibited “in the Hall or in 
any college building.” Some twenty years 
later it was permitted ‘the scholars in a sober 
manner to entertain each other and strangers 
with punch, which as it is usually now made 
(i.e., with old New England rum) is no intoxi- 
cating liquor.” 

“Disorder ran highest at commencements. 
In 1722 the commencers, so called, were pro- 
hibited from providing plum cake, meats, pies 
or liquors in their rooms.” { The corporation 


* Ibid., p. 855. 
+ History of Harvard University, Quincy, vol. 2, pp. 94, 95, etc. 
+ Harvard Book, vol. t., pp. 40, 73- 
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visited each commencer’s room in order to 
enforce the prohibition and see if the student 
was guilty of plum cake. “ In 1727 the Govern- 
ment threatened any who go about to evade it 
(this rule of 1722) by plain cake” with loss of 
their degree. _ 

Even as far back as 1693 the Harvard cor- 
poration seemed to greatly animadvert against 
plum cake, “not because it was indigestible, 
but because it was disreputable.” Thus the 
record shows, “* The corporation having been 
informed that the custom taken up in college, 
not used in other universities, for the com- 
mencers to have plum cake, is dishonorable to 
the college, not grateful to wise men, and 
chargeable to the parents of the commencers, 
do therefore put an end to that custom, * * 
and if any commencer shall have such cakes in 
their studies, or chambers, the cakes shall be 
taken away from him, and he shall, moreover, 
pay to the college twenty shillings for each 
offense.” Plum cake was for some reason con- 
sidered by our forebears at Harvard much 
more heinous than ‘“ dram-drinking.” What 
passions save those of a very mild nature are 
stirred by plum cake? Perhaps some Harvard 
professor of to-day will answer. 

The Sheriff of Middlesex was ordered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts to pre- 
vent firing of cannon and setting up of booths 
and tents (presumably for the sale of forbidden 
plum cake) on the common at Cambridge, but, 
as he was not to be depended on to do this, the 
day “ of commencing ” was no longer fixed but 


to be determined upon from time to time, and 
then kept as private as possible. “ But the 
enormities of plum cake and plain cake, booths 
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and tents, paled before the crying evil”—the 
absence of tutors, as at the commencement of 
1731. ‘ Three of the tutors were absent, two 
of them purposely, a thing never known before. 
_ A third, though he stayed at college and went 
to the meeting house, yet did not appear to act 
as Fellows used to do in keeping good order in 
the hall at dinner time, nor in walking in the 
procession as usual.” * 
In the commencement held July 11, 1754, 
a dialogue from “Castalio”’ was spoken in char- 
acter by six students, and the Harvard over- 
seers present deliberately voted that they were 
well pleased. The following year the overseers 
voted to suspend corporeal punishment as a sort 
of reward to the students for their “ superior 
behavior” at the previous commencement. 
“ During the administration of President Wads- 
worth Friday was made commencement day, 
that there might be less remaining time for 
frolicking.” + It is clear from all accounts 
that commencement day and week, coming, as it 
did, after haymaking in July, was made a great 
popular festival time in Boston and Cambridge. 
The part the students actually took in it was 
rather small at first, but later on was augmented 
by Latin speeches, dialogues, orations in Greek, 
and finally orations in English on “Truth,” 
“ Virtue,” ‘ Self-sacrifice,” ete. In 1811 a 
*‘ conference ”’ was held “on the mineral, vege- 
table and animal kingdoms as furnishing sub- 
jects of interesting inquiry.” Another “on 
reflection, reading, and observation as affording 
knowledge of human nature.” A Greek poem 
“ on the discovery of Herculaneum” was recited, 


+ See Miss Lucy M. Salmon’s article on this topic in May number 
of Educational Review. 
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and commencement at Harvard began to assume 
the nature of the modern commencement. 

Of the first commencement at Harvard, in 
1642, Benjamin Pierce writes: * ““ Upon this 
novel and auspicious occasion the venerable 
fathers of the land, the Governor, magistrates, 
and ministers from all parts, with others in 
great numbers, repaired to Cambridge and 


attended with delight to refined displays of 


European learning, on a spot which just before 
was the abode of savages.”” The exercises con- 
sisted of “ Latine and Greeke Orations, and 
Declamations and Hebrew analysis Gramaticall, 
Logicall, and Rhetoricall of the Psalms; And 
their Answers and Disputations in Logicall, 
Ethicall, Physicall, and Metaphysicall Ques- 
tions ; and so, nine were found worthy of the 
first degree (commonly called Batchelour) pro 
more <Academiarum in Anglia.t Nine 
“BaTCHELOURS OF ARTS” thus ‘“com- 
menced”’ for the first time in America, in 1642 
“‘ with refined displays of European learning.” 

From 1811 down to 1865 the Harvard com- 
mencement has been the same from year to 
year. Since the war, the University has grown 
so great that the commencement program has 
been greatly modified and improved, as has 
that of Yale this June. 

Commencements of Yale at New Haven 
began in 1718. ‘There were present,” says 
President Clap, with a grandiloquent flourish, 
“at this splendid commencement, besides the 
trustees, the Honorable Gurdon Saltonstall, 
Esq., Governor of the Colony of Connecticut, 
the Honorable William Taylor, Esq., as repre- 


vu. See Educational Review for May, 1895, p. 431, quoting Hist. H. 
+yP. 9. 
t New England’s First Fruits, p. 31. 
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senting Governor Yale, the Honorable Nathan 
Gold, Esq., Deputy Governor Sundry of the 
Worshipful Assistants, the judges of the Cir- 
cuit, a great number of reverend ministers, 
and a great concourse of spectators.” Eight 
men graduated, each one having a “ piece” or 
a ‘disputation’ in one of the churches then 
standing on the historic “‘ green,” the Governor 
being pleased to grace and crown the whole 
solemnity with an elegant Latin oration, 
wherein he congratulated the present happy 
state of the college in being fixed at New 
Haven and enriched by so many noble bene- 
factions, and particularly celebrated the great 
generosity of Governor Yale with much respect 
and honor,* ‘all of which being ended (at 
the church) the gentlemen returned to the col- 
lege Hall, where they were entertained with a 
splendid dinner, and the ladies at the same 
time were also entertained in the library, after 
which we sung the first four verses of the 
65th Psalm, and so the day ended.” 

At this same day another Yale commence- 
ment was held at Wethersfield, Conn., where 
five men were graduated, who afterward 
appeared on the regular catalogue. “ Every- 
thing (at New Haven) was managed with 
much order and splendour, so that the fame of 
it disheartened the opposers (at Wethersfield) 
and made opposition fall before it.” + 

We can imagine the decorous stateliness of 
those eighteenth century commencements. It 
was a time of courtly manners, a time of gold 
lace and powdered wigs. One can easily call 
to mind 





* Quoted in Bage’s Four Years at Yale, p. 5. 
t Bagg, p. 5. 
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«The modish airs, 
The Tansey brew, 
The swains and fairs, 
In curtained pew. 
Nymphs Kneller drew ; 
Books Bentley read ; 
Who knows them—who ? 
Queen Anne is dead !” 


Then came the storm-cloud of the Revolu- 
tion, and commencements disappeared from New 
Haven. The annual junket and festival gave 
way to the roll of the drum and the shrill fife, 
and Gen. Washington reviewed the student 
soldiers on the campus, and afterward made 
heroes of them. 

After the war was over, and the country 
settled down to peace, the custom was to 
render the exercises somewhat the more 
“ spirited ” by stationing the speakers of dis- 
putations in opposite galleries, “where they 
shot the weapons of their logic (literally) over 
the heads of their audience.” The exercises 
were further varied by the Greek oration, Eng- 
lish colloquys, forensic disputations, and an 
oration by President Stiles in Hebrew, Greek, 
Chaldaic, and Arabic, followed later by a Latin 
oration by the indefatigable president, who was 
bound to give the astonished audience their 
money’s worth. The pedantic display of the 
classic languages was quite the order of the day, 
and commencements fairly rung with dead 
tongues. Apparently, if the president thought 
things were not going at a lively enough pace, 
he stepped down from his pulpit and threw in, 
memoriter, a Hebrew or Greek oration. Not 
until the middle of the nineteenth century did 
the president retire from all personal display 
of erudition on the program. Sometimes a 
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professor was called upon to astonish the audi- 
ence with learning upon a given subject in his 
department. The college had to impress and 
astonish in those days. So they began disput- 
ing and orating at 9 a.m. and shut off at 7.30 
p.M.! What a long, hot day of oratory! To 
be sure an hour was granted at noon—a breath- 
ing space for orators and audience, in which 
occurred the annual college dinner (now alumni 
dinner). 

At Oxford and Cambridge the commemora- 
tion week, as is the commencement week here, 
is the one time of the year when the colleges 
are given over to the ladies. Instead of the 
usual stern, masculine features there are sub- 
stituted 

«“ Prudes for Proctors, dowagers for Deans, 

And sweet girl graduates in their golden hair.” 

At the Oxford commemoration, Mr. Verdant 
Green took his party of girls on Saturday night 
to an amateur concert in the Town Hall, “in 
aid of which, strange to say, Mr. Bouncer’s 
proffer of his big drum had been declined.” 
“On Sunday they went in the morning to St. 
Mary’s to hear the Bampton lecture; in the 
afternoon to the choral service at New College. 
In the evening they attended the customary 
‘Show Sunday’ promenade in Christ Church 
broad walk, where, under the delicious cool of 
the luxuriant foliage, they met all the rank, 
beauty and fashion that were assembled in 
Oxford, and where until ‘Old Tom’ tolled 
the hour for retiring they threaded their way 
amid a miscellaneous crowd of dons and 
doctors, Tufts, and Heads of Houses.” Mon- 
day evening they went on the Brazenose barge 
to see the procession of boats, and later took in 
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the ball at the Town Hall. Next. day (Tues- 
day) they went to hear the anniversary sermon 
(similar to our Baccalaureate) for the Radcliffe, 
and after that to the horticultural show in the 
Botanical Gardens ; then to the concert in the 
Sheldonian Theater, and then finished the 
night at a ball given in Brazenose College. 
“ By ten the next morning they appeared quite 
fresh and charming to the view in the ladies’ 
gallery of the theater” to observe the com- 
memoration exercises proper. It is at this 
Wednesday morning commemoration or 
* Degree Day ” in the Sheldonian Theater that 
the Oxford undergrad. allows his wit and fun 
full play.* 

The commencement exercises at Cambridge 
were formerly held in Great St. Mary’s Church 
until the completion of the Senate House in 
1730. Sang Mansel, then a Cambridge 
student, a hundred years ago: 


« Ah Cambridge commencement’s the time 
When gentlemen come for degrees, 
And with mild looking cousins and wives 
Through a smart mob of Pensioners squeeze. 


The music that plays in the church 
Attracts them, tho’ boiling the weather, 

Like the good folks by Orpheus of old 
Who sat list’ning and steaming together. 


The pretty town misses have each 
Some Sizar their humble beholder, 

While the nymphs of the Lodge think there’s naught 
Like a bit of gold lace on the shoulder. 


* Adventures of Verdant Green, p. 107. 
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And now to the Senate in troops 

They perspiring and panting repair, 
Where the good lady president sits, 

Like a lobster that’s boiled, in a chair.” * 


The program in the Sheldonian theater and 
the Senate is much the same. The candidates 
for degrees come, clad in all the pomp and 
circumstance of their magnificent offices, the 
deans and doctors and officers of the university. 

Commemoration of founders and benefactors 
is the object of the grand academic festival. 
In this it differs from our notion of commence- 
ment, which in this century has fallen into a 
mere “ showing off” of student learning. At 
Oxford, in the Sheldonian, the “ Doctorate 
appears in its pomp of scarlet, filing in to the 
sound of the organ, the prize poems and essays 
are read and the honorary degrees are conferred 
in the presence of a gala crowd of visitors drawn 
by the summer beauty of Oxford and the 
pleasures that close the studious year. In 
former days the ceremony used to be enlivened 
and sometimes disgraced by the jests of the 
terrae filius, a licensed or tolerated buffoon 
whose personalities provoked the indignation of 
Evelyn, and in one case, at least, were visited 
with expulsion. It is now enlivened and, as 
visitors think, sometimes disgraced, by the 
uproarious joking of the undergraduates’ gal- 
lery. This modern license the authorities of 
the university are believed to have brought 
on themselves by encouraging political 


* Mansel, afterward Bishop and Master of Trinity, ultimately 
became a grand personage full of self-importance. Byron refers to 
him in the ** Thoughts on a College Examination” : 

“* High in the midst, surrounded by his peers 
Magnus his ample front sublime uprears 
Placed on his chair of state, he seems a god 
While Sophs and Freshmen tremble at his nod.” 
—Clark’s Cambridge, p. 305. 
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demonstrations.” * But at a great university 
tradition is strong, and the right to joke and 
make fun of the proceedings probably was 
handed down direct from the terrae filius, who 
obtained his authority from the court fool or 
jester, who was always present with royalty on 
State occasions. This right to make commence- 
ment day humorous never crossed the Atlantic. 
Possibly they would have been made more 
interesting if a terrae filius could rise up in 
the gallery and get off a few grinds on the 
orators and faculty assembled. Something 
similar has obtained at Hamilton and one or two 
other colleges, notably Williams and Union and 
at Philips Academy, when a student of a 
rival class would, as surreptiously as possible, 
circulate a jocular and facetious handbill 
through the commencement audience, made up 
to look like the proper program. The jests 
thus printed were sometimes coarse and ribald, 
and not always amusing. Attention was called 
to the enormous size of the speaker’s feet, his 
tendency to blush, his awkwardness on the 
stage. Unpopular members of the faculty 
were derided and lampooned. The ladies in 
the audience were asked to note the president’s 
awkward appearance in the “ bearbox ” (pulpit), 
and were advised that his bald head was the 
result of terrific dissipation. Distinguished 
members of the faculty were, in confidence, 
asserted to be, in secret, wife-beaters and drunk- 
ards, and the college pastor was represented to 
be a monster of iniquity. 

But commencements as they now generally ob- 
tain in the smaller colleges are really amusing in 
themselves. When the graduating classes num- 


* Oxford, etc. Goldwin Smith, p. 10. 
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ber not more than forty or fifty, each member is 
made to appear on the platform in day time in 
regulation evening dress, speak his piece and 
make his final bow amid a glory of bouquets 
and applause. A very popular senior will 
sometimes finish his oration on “ Demosthenes 
as a Citizen,” or “Plato as a Lover,” or 
“ Virtue,” “Spring in Poetry,” ete., ete., liter- 
ally hanging with wreaths and flowers. Among 
the “‘ set flower tributes’ presented to him will 
be, first of all, a Greek letter society badge in 
flowers from his society friends; then huge bou- 
quets from his parents, who are seated admir- 
ingly before him. This day, at least, he is their 
ideal, handsome, talented, full of wise saws and 
most virtuous sentiments—all they could ever 
dream or hope is realized in their boy this 
day! Then come the bouquets from his many 
girl friends—some of whom tearfully listen to 
him for the last time as he stands orating, 


“ Very tall and very thin, 
But graceful, like some ancient column. 
Wan and sallow is his skin, 
And his voice both deep and solemn.” 


The president smiles approvingly from his 
‘“‘ bear box,” the reverend faculty listen atten- 
tively in serried ranks at either hand; they 
have a great variety of subjects to listen to— 
from modern times to ancient, from America 
to Japan. The audience fanning themselves in 
the hot church seem like a thousand winged 
butterflies; the ladies predominate; their colored 
silks and satins and white mulls and muslins 
give the old church a gala aspect. Up in the 
lofty choir are the gay uniforms of a regimental 
band, which plays after each four speakers have 
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said their say, and during the music the audi- 
ence rises and turns round. At last, toward 
five o'clock, and after forty speakers have de- 
livered themselves, chiefly about Greece and 
Rome, comes the valedictorian, and with him 


out come the pocket handkerchiefs—it is the 


time to weep. A stranger to our institutions 
(and one of our institutions is our commence- 
ment) would suppose that some mourner was 
delivering the funeral oration over a student 
comrade ; he would gaze about looking for the 
corpse. The speaker bids farewell to president, 
faculty, classmates and audience. All are im- 
pressed, many pretty eyes are wet with tears, 
The valedictorian makes his last bow and goes 
off the stage loaded down with many bouquets, 
some of which have been thrown three and four 
times. The degrees are then handed out by 
the president, the band plays “ Hark, the Con- 
quering Hero Comes,” and Commencement 
Day is over. 

The signs of the times point to great changes 
in the commencement program. Yale this 
year will make great and startling innovations. 
Classes numbering 250 would take a week to 
graduate under the old régime; gradually their 
number has been cut down as classes have 
grown great. It would be better if not more 
than five or six speakers, crowned by an address 
by some man of national importance and repu- 
tation on some interesting educational topic, 
should take the place of the long graduating 
exercises now in vogue. ‘ The custom to be in- 
augurated at Yale this year of giving no hon- 
orary degree without a suitable presentation of 
the grounds on which it is conferred ” is a move 
in the right direction. It would seem that the 
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old-fashioned commencement, as described 
above, is destined to be superseded at the close 
of the century by a more rational program. 





TO A NEWSPAPER POEM.* 


Unsigned, unclaimed, the lines I greet ; 
Too modest poet, here is wrought 

A linking melody of words, 

Bejewelled by a pendent thought 

So rare, so strange, so fine and bright 

I marvel I have read aright. 


But why so strange, since fairest flowers 
In unexpected nooks are grown, 

And brightest stars above shine forth 
Amid their thousands, yet alone, 

And tiny pools that lie o’er night 
Reflect high heaven’s lofty light ? 





Oh gem of verse, oh flower of thought, 
Oh little pool, thou short-lived child 
Of some vast shower’s violence, 

Who bore thee in its torrent wild, 
Within thy tiny mirror lies 

A brace of worlds in Paradise. 


Then why should I this sparkling verse 
Regard with wonder that it be 
Forgotten on a humble page 

Where few, if any, eyes may see ? 
Where’er the stars of genius shine 
Some soul reflects a thought divine. 


Mary Berri CHAPMAN. 


} * To be published in ‘‘ Lyrics of Love and Nature,” by Mary 
Berri Chapman. 
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TOWN AND GOWN ROWS AT YALE. 


SECOND PAPER. 


The duties of the class “Bully” at Yale 
were to lead the class in all its wars against 
town or other college class, to preside at meet- 
ings, captain all processions and to lead in all 
the applause and noise at the theaters. “ Tra- 
dition has it,” says Mr. Bagg, in Four Years 
at Yale, “that some time in the last century ” 
a party of students went to an inn in Fair 
Haven, known as the “ Dragon,” to eat the 
esculent oyster, and, after eating the oyster and 
imbibing a little too freely of the flowing bowl, 
“fell into an affray”’ with the townies of the 
place, “a hardy if not a hard set,” who 
endeavored to expel the students from the inn. 
The next night the students came back with 
re-enforcements, and a pitched battle ensued 
between the oystermen, sailors and townies, and 
the students. “A great big bully of a fellow, 
who appeared to be the leader of the Dragoners, 
wielded a huge club formed from an oak limb 
with a gnarled excresence on the end.” The 
students had more pluck and grit than the 
townies and sailors, and, with a display of Yale 
sand which has always been a commodity in 
great sufficiency at New Haven, hurled them- 
selves repeatedly upon the foe, wrested the 
club from the bully’s hand and bore it away in 
triumph. This club was called the “ Bully 
Club,” and was given to the strongest man in 
the college, to be wielded in all future town and 


gown rows. 
Later on each class had a “ Bully Club,” and 
the transfer of the club to the class below 
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became an occasion of great interest. After 
the nineteenth century came in a new office was 
created—that of “Minor Bully,” the smallest 
and weakest man in the class, “whose duty it 
was to serve like a vice-president in the Major 
Bully’s absence.” 

No one can read the few and sparse records 
of the college social life in the last century 
without continually coming across descriptions 
of fights and rows with the sailors and townies 
of New Haven and Fair Haven. In the early 
days the students had what they called a 
‘‘ Defense Committee” —always on guard against 
the attacks of the town. New Haven was one 
of the principal seaports on the coast and was 
a small rival to New York. Large numbers of 
English, Portuguese, Spanish and Norwegian 
sailors paraded the streets and made night 
hideous until occasionally reduced to order 
by the college Bully and his plucky cohorts. 
As the town and gown rows became less fre- 
quent the “ Bullyships” came “to be looked 
upon in the light of honors, belonging to the 
most popular man of the class, much as the 
cockships were afterward regarded.” * The 
original “oak limb with a gnarled excrescence” 
became a polished gold-headed cane which was 
“ presented” with great ceremony on the after- 
noon of Presentation Day in July. The Major 
Bully of the Senior Class was the College 
Bully and had the keeping of the old oaken 
bully club. He transferred this club or “ pre- 
sented” it to his successor with a flourish of 
traditional formalities, commencement week, 
including orations in mock Greek and Latin. 


* Four Years at Yale, p. 502. 
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Speeches, “humorous as possible,” a long 
procession of students with at least two brass 
bands, fireworks and fire-crackers, cannon and 
bonfires at night wound up the grand Bully 
Club ceremonies. 

In 1838 a religious wave, involving a student 
revival, struck New Haven, and the Bully cere- 
monies and noise were deemed unworthy of the 
better student character. A reform party arose 
which sought to destroy the traditional bully- 
ism which was founded on unchristian warfare. 
A majority chose a president instead of a 
Bully and a minority still held to tradition 
and elected its Bully. ‘+ Each officer professed 
to be the only true leader of his class, and 
many were the conflicts of authority which 
arose between these two Richmonds in the 
field.” * 

In 1840 a crisis arrived and the supporters 
of the Bully, i.e., the conservators of tradition, 
and the supporters of the new fangled class, 
president or ‘ Moderator,”. engaged in a free 
fight as to who should lead the commencement 
day procession as marshal. The partisans 
fought on the campus, and on the New Haven 
green, “not heeding the angry commands of 
the faculty, the threats of constables, or even 
the stern rebuke of the Chief Magistrate.” The 
alumni were left to find seats in the church as 
best they could. The aged and beloved presi- 
dent at that time, Jeremiah Day, was terribly 
upset by the affair and proceeded alone, unes- 
corted by band or procession, to Centre Church. 
The succeeding year the faculty killed Bullyism 
by passing a decree forbidding any class organi- 
zation of any name whatever. To this day a 


*Ibid., p. 503. 
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class meeting is called “by general consent” 
only. The last of the Bullies was Hezekiah 
Sturges, of 41, who was said to have been as 
powerful of frame as Abraham Lincoln. 

In 1841 the first “ Fireman Riot” occurred, 
which in 1854 (as described by Judge How- 
land in the May number of THe BacHeELor) 
and in 1858 (see page 170) was to result in the 
death of a “townie.” ‘ On Saturday, October 
30, 1841,” says the historian of Yale in the 
mid century, “‘ was held the annual parade of 
the city fire department. The various engine 
companies in full uniform finally assembling on 
the green to try their skill in throwing water 
upon the spire of Centre Church, and a large 
crowd of spectators being in attendance. The 
hose pipe lay across the usual playground * of 
the students, and as they were engaged at foot- 
ball, it was occasionally trodden upon by them, 
whereupon they were more insolently ordered 
to desist, and as they were slow in obeying, the 
foreman seized the ball. A rush was made to 
regain it and three students were arrested for 
breach of the peace, and haled before a justice 
in the lower part of the town, where bail was 
given and the trial adjourned.” The whole 
body of five hundred firemen in red flannel 
shirts accompanied the students to the court 
room. Later in the day, when the firemen had 
assembled in their supper hall, stones were 
hurled at them by street gamins and the fire- 
men, believing that the students set them on, 
sallied forth to vent their rage upon any colle- 
gian they might happen upon. Excitement 
flamed to fever heat ; at midnight a large crowd 
of students assembled and stormed the nearest 





* The students were debarred from the Green in 1859. 
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engine house and drove the watchman off with 
a shower of bricks, then overturned and 
smashed the engine, cut up the hose, and scat- 
tered the fragments far and near over the 
campus.* The firemen then raised the alarm of 
fire, and brought out a great crowd of excited 
townsmen and citizens on the spot. By great 
efforts of the constabulary and town officers on 
one side and faculty on the other, a bloody and 
terrible contest was avoided.* The students 
were prepared to fight for their lives. All 
night long of that eventful October 30 the en- 
tire student body camped on the campus and 
remained on guard, armed cap-d-pie. Had the 
firemen and townies advanced a single step 
across the fence, certainly a number of lives 
would have been sacrificed. At morning light 
the town had retired in disorder. Then fol- 
lowed, according to the usage of the day, print- 
ed fulminations, on part of the town, a four 
page sheet called the City Guard and Moral 
Scavenger ;—on part of the college, the Yale 
Banner. These manifestoes were illustrated 
with absurd wood-cuts, and contained an inter- 
change of personal epithets, which would seem 
to-day ridiculous in the extreme. 

The feeling against the town firemen in the 
fifties was very bitter, especially so after the 
unfortunate death of O’Neil in 1854. 

The last great town and gown row at Yale 
was in 1858. This is described by a Yale man, 
Mr. Eugene Smith, who was present at 
the time, and who pictures the intense excite- 
ment throughout college on the death of the 
fireman Wm. Miles, February 10,1858. Miles 
was shot in self-defense by Edward Carrington 





® Four Years at Yale, p. 504. 
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of the Class of ’59. Carrington was valedic- 
torian and one of the leading men of his class, 
a scholar, and a man of fine appearance. He 
came to college from Colebrook, Conn. He 
was killed in the war, in Florida, in 1865. He 
was spoken of as a man “ possessing eminently 
that rare gift of facundia, the faculty of grace- 
ful and appropriate utterance.” It is a singular 
thing that Sims, who killed O’Neil, and Carring- 
ton, who killed Miles, should both of them be 
killed in the war. 

At the time of the Draft riots in 1863 in 
New York a “ sympathetic” attack by the town 
on the colleges was expected for several days. 
The colleges were barricaded, and the students 
hardly slept for two nights. An enormous 
crowd of townies gathered, but—did nothing 
except swear ! 

Two other homicides are recorded by Yale 
students. November 3, 1860, Geo. S. Stafford, 
a printer, was killed by R. K. Belden, a law 
student, in a street row. Belden was remanded 
to the County Jail without bail, but afterward 
allowed bail, which he forfeited. He was never 
tried.* In 1843, John B. Dwight, of °40, a 
tutor, living in North Middle, was stabbed by 
a knife belonging to Robert Fassitt, between 
the Lyceum and North Middle College. The 
student drew a knife and the tutor jumped 
suddenly upon him out of the darkness, and in 
falling fell upon the knife and was injured. 
Three weeks later the tutor died of a fever. 
By many his death was wrongly imputed to the 
knife wound. Fassitt was expelled by the 
faculty. + 





* Ibid., p. 513. 
+ Ibid., p. 514. 
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The fireman row of 1858 closes the serious 
town and gown rows at Yale. Later affairs in 
which “ peelers ” knocked students senseless, or 
students knocked out peelers, have hardly been 
of enough importance to be worthy of being 
chronicled in college records. From what the 
records show the students seem to have gener- 
ally had the best of these contests—they have 
never, certainly, been wanting in “ sand.” 
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THE FIREMAN RIOT OF 1858. 


In the previous paper Judge Howland has 
spoken of the hostility of the fire companies of 
New Haven to the college. These companies, 
composed of unpaid volunteers, drew into their 
membership the idle and vicious elements of 
the population. They regarded the students 
with a jealous hatred as their natural enemies, 
and were eager for a collision whenever circum- 
stances and a preponderance of numbers on 
their own side favored an attack. In 1857 and 
1858 a number of instances occurred in which 
students, caught at a distance from the college, 
were assaulted by gangs of roughs wearing the 
insignia of the fire companies ; and these occur- 
rences served to inflame college sentiment against 
the firemen as a lawless body of ruffians. 

Fire Company No. 2 had its engine house on 
High street nearly opposite Alumni Hall. The 
engine house, a small brick building, is still 
standing, having been moved back from the 
street and a hundred feet or more in a southerly 
direction, and is now used as a carpenter shop. 
Its unfortunate proximity to the college was 
rendered still more dangerous by the fact that 
the dwelling house immediately adjoining, on 
the corner of High and Elm streets, was 
occupied by a college eating club, known as 
“The Crocodiles.” This club, of some thirty 
men, was composed entirely of members of the 
Class of 1859, who thrice daily passed and 
re-passed the engine house on their way. Here 
then were two highly explosive elements—the 
Crocodile Club and No. 2—brought into direct 
and immediate contiguity. 
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Early in the month of February, 1858, a 
number of the Crocodiles, returning from the 
evening meal down High street, struck up 
‘‘Gaudeamus.” The song, though not so 
designed, appeared to exert a malignant influ- 
ence on No. 2, who assailed the students with 
ceat-calls and insulting outcries. This incident 
proved to be the spark which ignited the fuse. 
It led the Crocodile Club to decree, in its wis- 
dom, that thenceforward, every night after 
supper, the club should return to the college in 
a body, marching down High street past the 
door of No. 2, and singing in chorus the songs 
of the alma mater. This measure was deemed 
indispensable in order to vindicate the right 
and immemorial custom of the students to sing 
on the public streets; it produced the further 
result, not unforeseen, of stirring into violent 
ebullition the worst passions of No. 2. The 
progress down High street became every suc- 
cessive night more and more interesting and 
exciting, the absurd rage of No. 2 grew more 
and more uncontrollable, and the conviction of 
the students that they were maintaining their 
rights and their liberties grew more firm and 
unyielding. 

On the night of February 8, 1858, the 
inevitable explosion came. The advance down 
High street was unusually tumultuous; while 
passing the engine house, water had been thrown 
at the students, and, when further along, stones 
had been hurled after them. The procession 
had reached the stile leading into the campus, 
midway between the library and Alumni Hall, 
when a halt was called and an earnest discus- 
sion was had as to whether the overt acts done 
by the firemen were not so flagrant as to 
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demand immediate punishment. At this junc- 
ture a body of the firemen, to the number of a 
dozen or so, came up from the engine house to 
the place where the students were gathered, 
indicating their desire to hold a parley. At 
the same time one of the firemen ran off, down 
High street toward Chapel street, to procure 
(as the sequel proved) reinforcements, and the 
proposed parley was but a device to gain time 
until the reinforcements should arrive. A  fire- 
man named Miles acted as the spokesman of 
his party; “they thought the singing was 
intended as a direct affront and a defiance of 
No. 2; he and all his company desired to avoid 
hostilities and they now came frankly offering 
peace and with the hope that some understand- 
ing might be had which would prevent any 
further ill-feeling or trouble. 

The students responded promptly to these 
unexpected overtures. They pointed out that 
the songs had no reference to the firemen, but 
were purely college songs; that the right of the 
students to sing in the public streets had never 
before been questioned, but accorded with 
ancient custom ; that, while no word or gesture 
of affront had ever been directed by the 
students against the firemen, the insults and 
stones which had been hurled at the students 
were an indignity that could be endured no 
longer. In the debate which followed, the 
students mingled with the firemen in the 
street, the firemen made apologetic concessions, 
and it seemed as if further trouble was likely 
to be averted by an amicable adjustment. 

Suddenly a fresh body of firemen came up 
on the run from the direction of Chapel street ; 
they were the reinforcements that had been 
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summoned. Miles shouted, ‘“ Now, damn 
them, we are enough for them, give them 
hell!” Without a moment’s warning the fire- 
men made a general onslaught upon the 
students. Though taken unawares and unpre- 
pared for such treachery, the students did not 
budge or falter, and a lively scrimmage all 
along the line was instantly in progress. Miles, 
as he shouted the cry to battle, raised aloft an 
iron hose-wrench which he carried and dealt a 
vicious blow at Joe Twichell, who was directly 
in front of him. By a deft movement, Twichell 
dodged and parried the blow, but Miles, renew- 
ing the attack, again raised the hose-wrench 
and was in the act of striking when four or five 
pistol shots rang out in quick succession. The 
effect was electric, instantaneous—Miles’ arm 
fell nerveless, and all the firemen, with one 
accord, set out on the double quick for their 
engine house. As they reached it, Miles 
(according to the testimony of his comrades) 
staggered forward and fell, exclaiming, “I am 
shot.” The shot was a fatal one. Miles 
lingered through the next day, and on the 
second morning after the affray, it was known 
that he was dead. 

The firemen’s attack upon the students was 
wholly unprovoked and wanton. It was made 
without warning and treacherously, under guise 
of a flag of truce. Miles was wielding a deadly 
weapon, and was in the act of striking a 
murderous blow, which was prevented by his 
death shot. The shooting was justifiable by 
every code of law. 

It requires some effort to imagine the wild 
excitement caused by the fatal ending of this 
affray, both in the college and throughout the 
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city. The firemen, who had among them many 
reckless and desperate leaders, were naturally 
infuriated with rage and the desire for revenge. 
For weeks following, the air was rife with 
rumors of meditated attacks upon the college 
and destruction of the college buildings. The 
students were diligently occupied with measures 
of defense; patrols were established to guard 
the campus at night, materials for barricades 
were collected, firearms, old and new, were 
reburnished, and the prevailing occupation in 
the evening was the molding of bullets. But 
none of the threatened acts of vengence were 
ever in fact attempted. Gradually the fire 
died out, and peace and quiet reigned again. 

Immediately after the occurrence of the 
affray, it was made the subject of judicial 
investigation before a Grand Jury. The first 
witnesses called were the firemen, their friends 
and allies, whose version of the affair, as pub- 
lished daily in the press, was principally remark- 
able in illustrating the extraordinary feats of 
valor performed by the witnesses themselves 
during the fight. One would infer from the 
testimony that the mé/¢e, the actual duration of 
which could not have exceeded three minutes, 
had lasted long enough to strew the field with 
the maimed victims of the firemen’s fury and 
prowess ; in reality, no student suffered the 
slightest personal injury. By apparent concert 
among these witnesses, one student was desig- 
nated by name as the one who fired the fatal 
shot. Although it was distinctly known 
throughout the class who the person was that 
fired the shot, his name was not mentioned in 
the testimony and it never became known until 
now outside the Class of 1859. 
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Some ten days elapsed after the beginning 
of the investigation before any of the students 
were summoned as witnesses. This interval 
gave them an opportunity to prepare for the 
ordeal ; they employed as their legal counsel 
Henry B. Harrison, then and still the leading 
lawyer in New Haven. He advised the students 
to avail themselves of their privilege of declin- 
ing to testify, on the ground that such testi- 
mony might tend to self-incrimination, their 
mere presence and participation in a riotous 
assemblage being a penal offense under the 
statutes of Connecticut. This advice was 
strictly followed and alone prevented the dis- 
closure and identification of the student who 
fired the fatal shot. But the policy of silence 
paralyzed the judicial investigation and made 
progress impossible. 

The Grand Jury finding itself thus balked 
in its inquest, caused one of the students, Wil- 
liam H. Anderson, to be arrested and com- 
mitted for contempt in declining to answer the 
questions put to him. An application was 
promptly made for a writ of habeas corpus on 
his behalf, and the argument upon the writ 
came on to be heard before Mr. Justice Storrs 
of the Supreme Court. The court was held 
in that ancient Grecian temple known as the 
State House, formerly standing on the west 
side of the Green back of Centre Church. The 
court-room was densely packed ; all the college 
was present, and the occasion was one of most 
intense excitement. If it should be held that 
the students were bound to testify, the inevi- 
table result of a full disclosure would have been 
that one or more of them would have suffered 
indictment and have been subjected to a crim- 
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inal trial for homicide. The result of such a 
trial, in the excited and hostile state of feeling 
which pervaded the city and which could not 
have been altogether excluded from the jury- 
box, might have been doubtful ; and, whatever 
its issue, the fact alone of a criminal indictment 
and trial would have been a blight upon the 
life of any young man thus placed in the 
prisoner’s dock. The gravity of the issue was 
universally appreciated ; and when the decision 
of the Court was announced sustaining the 
writ and granting Anderson his discharge, I 
think the joy of Yale College was nearly as 
jubilant and demonstrative as it is in these 
latter days over a victory won by the Uni- 
versity crew. 

This was the end of the judicial investiga- 
tion. The Grand Jury adjourned without 
finding bills of indictment against anyone ; 
the tragedy was closed, and the Fireman Riot 
passed quietly down into history. 

One good result for the city of New Haven 
and for the University followed, which is trace- 
able, at least in part I think, to this riot. 
Very soon after it the Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment of New Haven was abolished, and _ reor- 
ganized paid fire companies took the place of 
their predecessors. The old Fire Company, 
which was a social organization more than any- 
thing else, attractive to the unemployed and 
the vicious, was replaced by a body of alert 
and self-respecting men associated for a busi- 
ness purpose. It is a significant fact that 
since that change took place there has 
oceurred no notable collision between the col- 
lege and the town, and the tone of feeling in 
the city toward the college has steadily grown 
more kindly EvuGENE SMITH. 
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JUNE. 


June—it is June! and a rose 
Sways and touches my casement sheath 
White as the last April snows, 
With a scent that is Heaven to breathe. 
But—sweeter by far 
The smoke of cigar 
Which rises to me in a wreath ! 


Deepening twilight is laden 
With odor of jasmine and musk. 
The south wind is heavy with burden 
Of violets hid in the dusk. 
But—sweeter by far 
The scent of cigar 
And the whispers that come with the dusk ! 





Daffodils fair in full bloom 
Raise their eyes ’neath my window’s ledge. 
Fragrant and rich the perfume 
From the flowering thorn of the hedge. 
But—sweeter by far 
The scent of cigar 
From the lawn by my garden’s edge ! 


(RI ie ca 


Like a glow worm red, or a firefly 
The deep burning ash shines below. 
The moon thro’ the lilacs peers dimly 
As she draws her two planets in tow,— 
How can she compare 
With the light of cigar 
When it burns with a loverlike glow ! 
B. N. Taytor. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO’S SONNETS. 


Michael Angelo, as a man, is chiefly revealed 
to us in his sonnets. Although he wears the 
triple crown of artist, poet and sculptor, 
although his genius was worshipped with a 
kind of awe even while he lived, and has left 
his name unique, yet we know the man best 
through these little pieces of himself which he 
broke off and gave to his friends, not for pub- 
lication, but out of courtesy and because it was 
the custom of the times. The fragments were 
so vibrating with the life of the man that they 
were instantly recognized as wonderful things. 
In his lifetime they were treasured and collected 
by his friends, and at a later day they were 
seized upon by the world at large. 

As is well known, the first published edition 
of the sonnets was prepared for the press many 
years after the death of the author by the 
artist’s grand-nephew, who edited the poems to 
suit the taste of the seventeenth century. The 
extent and atrocity of his emendations can be 
realized by a casual comparison of texts. The 
sonnets survived the improvements, however, 
and indeed made headway under them; and 
when, in 1863, Guasti gave the original read- 
ings to the public, the world was prepared for 
them. The bibliography of editions and trans- 
lations which Guasti gives is enough to show 
the popularity of the sonnets, their universal 
character, and, as it were, their international 
currency. 

There are upward of one hundred sonnets in 
every stage of perfection, and they have given 
rise not only to a literature of translations but 
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to a literature of comment. Some years ago 
Mrs. Ednah Cheney published a selection of 
the sonnets, giving the Italian text, together 
with English translations by various hands. 
This little volume has earned the lasting grati- 
tude of many to whom it first made known the 
sonnets. The Italians themselves have gone on 
printing the corrupt text in contempt of Guasti’s 
labors. But it has not been left to the Italians 
alone to protect the inestimable treasures of 
their land. The barbarians have been the 
devoutest worshippers at all times. The last 
tribute has come from Mr. John Addington 
Symonds, who has done the sonnets into the 
English of the pre-Raphaelites, and done them 
on the whole amazingly well. His translations 
of the more graceful sonnets are facile, apt and 
charming and rise at times into genuine beauty. 
He has, however, insisted on polishing the 
rugged ones. Moreover, being deficient in rev- 
erence, Mr. Symonds fails to convey reverence. 
Nevertheless, to have boldly planned and 
strongly carried out the task of translating 
them all was an undertaking of so much cour- 
age, and has been done with so much success, 
that every rival must yield his admiration. 

It would not be just to class all the poems in 
one category, for they are exceedingly various, 
some being rough and some elegant, some 
obvious and some obscure, some humorous, some 
religious. Yet they have this in common, that 
each seems to be the bearer of some deep har- 
mony, whose vibrations we feel and whose 
truth we recognize. It is curious to note that 
from the very beginning they seem to have had 
a provocative and stimulating effect upon 
others ; ever since they were written cultivated 
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people have published essays about them. One 
of them has been the subject of repeated academi- 
cal disquisition. They absorb and reflect the 
philosophy of the times; they appeal to and 
express the individual; they have done this 
through three centuries and throughout who 
shall say how many different educational con- 
ditions? Place them in what light you will, 
they gleam with new meanings. This is their 
quality. It is hard to say whence the vitality 
comes. They have often a brilliancy that 
springs from the juxtaposition of two thoughts, 
a brilliancy like that produced by unblended 
colors roughly but well laid on. They have, as 
it were, an organic force which nothing can 
render. The best of them have in a marked 
degree the reflective power above alluded to, 
which gives back light from the mind of the 
reader. The profounder ones appear positively 
to change and glow under contemplation ; they 
re-echo syllables from forgotten voices; they 
suggest unfathomable depths of meaning. 
These sonnets are, indeed, themselves protean 
in character ; they represent different things to 
different people—religion to one, love to another, 
philosophy to a third. 

It is easy to guess what must be the fate of 
such poems in translation. The translator 
inevitably puts more of himself than of Michael 
Angelo into his version. Even the first Italian 
editor could not let them alone. He felt he 
must dose them with elegance. This itching to 
amend the sonnets results largely from the 
obscurity of the text. A translator is required to 
be, above all things, comprehensible, and, there- 
fore, he must interpret, he must paraphrase. 
He is not at liberty to retain the equivocal 
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suggestiveness of the original. The language 
of a translation must be chastened, or, at least, 
grammatical, and Michael Angelo’s verse is very 
often neither the one nor the other. 

It is not the intention of this paper either to 
render the sonnets or to write an adequate 
account of them, but to call attention to the 
fact, perhaps it will be said, sufficiently known 
already, that there is nothing else just like 
them in the world. The selections which fol- 
low herein are not given as representative of 
the different styles in the original. They have 
been chosen from among those sonnets which 
seemed most capable of being rendered into 
English. The essential nature of the sonnet is 
replete with difficulty, and special embarrass- 
ments are encountered in the Italian sonnet. 

The Italian sonnet is, indeed, both in its 
form and spirit a thing so foreign to the Eng- 
lish idea of what poetry should be that no culti- 
vation can ever domesticate into our tongue. 
The seeds of flowers from the Alps may be 
planted in our gardens but a new kind of flower 
will come up; and this is what has happened 
over and over again to the skilled gardeners of 
English literature in their struggles with the 
Italian sonnet. In Italy, for six hundred years, 
the sonnet has been the authorized form for a 
disconnected remark of any kind. Its chief aim 
is not so much to express a feeling as an idea— 
a witticism—a conceit—a shrewd saying—a 
clever analogy—a graceful simile—a beautiful 
thought. Moreover, it is not primarily intended 
for the public; it has a social rather than a 
literary function. Such is ideal of the Italian 
sonnet. 

The English with their lyrical genius have 
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impressed the form as they have impressed every 
other form into lyrical service, and with some 
success it must be admitted. But the Italian 
sonnet is not lyrical. It is conversational and 
intellectual and many things which English 
instinct declares poetry ought not to be. The 
remark may be hazarded that we feel through- 
out the poetry of the Latin races a certain 
domination of the intelligence which is foreign 
to our own poetry. But in the sonnet form at 
least we may sympathize with this domination. 
Let us read the Italian sonnets, then, as if they 
were prose; let us seek first the thought and 
hold to that, and leave the eloquence to take 
care of itself. It is the thought after all which 
Michael Angelo himself cared about. He is 
willing to sacrifice elegance, to truncate words, 
to wreck rhyme, prosody and grammar, if he 
can only hurl through the verse these thoughts 
which were his convictions. 

The platonic ideas about life and love, and 
art, which lie at the bottom of most of these 
sonnets are familiar to us all. They have been 
the reigning commonplace ideas of educated 
people for the last two thousand years. But in 
these sonnets they are touched with new power ; 
they become exalted into mystical importance. 
We feel almost as if it were Plato himself that 
is talking. I am not sure that the interest is 
lessened when we remember that it is Michael 
Angelo. It is necessary to touch on this element 
in the sonnets, for it exists in them ; and because 
while some will feel chiefly the fiery soul of the 
man, others will be most struck by his great 
speculative intellect. 

It is certain that the sonnets date from vari- 
ous times in Michael Angelo’s life ; and, except 
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in a few cases, it must be left to the instinct of 
the reader to place them. Those which were 
called forth by the poet’s friendship for Vittoria 
Collonna were undoubtedly written toward the 
close of his life. While he seems to have known 
Vittoria Collonna and to have been greatly 
attached to her for many years, it is certain 
that in his old age he fell in love with her. 
The library of romance that has been written 
about this attachment has added nothing to 
Condivi’s simple words : 

“He greatly loved the Marchesana of 
Pescara, with whose divine spirit he fell in love, 
and was in return passionately beloved of her ; 
and he still keeps many of her letters, which 
are full of most honest and tenderest love, such 
as used to issue from a heart like hers; and 
he himself had written her many and many a 
sonnet full of wit and tenderness. She often 
left Viterbo and other places, where she had 
gone for pleasure, and to pass the summer, and 
came to Rome for no other reason except to see 
Michael Angelo. And in return he bore her 
so much love that I remember hearing him say 
that he regretted nothing except that when he 
had gone to see her on her death-bed he had not 
so kissed her brow and her cheek as he had 
kissed her hand. He was many times over- 
whelmed at the thought of her death and used 
to be as one out of his mind.” 

It seems, from reading the sonnets, that some 
of those, which are addressed to women, must 
belong to a period anterior to his friendship 
with Vittoria. This appears from the internal 
evidence of style and feeling, as well as by 
references in the later sonnets. 

One other fact must be mentioned—both 
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Vittoria and Michael Angelo belonged to, or 
at least sympathized with, the Piagnoni, and 
were in a sense disciples of Savanarola. Now, 
it is this religious element which makes Michael 
Angelo seem to step out of his country and out 
of his century and across time and space into 
our own. This religious feeling is of a kind 
perfectly familiar to us; indeed, of a kind in- 
born and native to us. Whether we be read- 
ing the English prayer-book or listening to the 
old German Passion Music, there is a certain 
note of the spirit which, when we hear it, we 
perfectly recognize as a part of ourselves. What 
we recognize is in fact the Protestantism which 
swept over Europe during the century of 
Michael Angelo’s existence; which conquered 
Teutonic Europe, and was conquered, but not 
extinguished, in Latin Europe; and a part of 
which survives in ourselves. If one wishes to 
feel the power of Savanarola one may do so in 
these sonnets. We had connected Michael 
Angelo with the Renaissance, but we are here 
face to face with the Reformation. We cannot 
help being a little surprised at this. We can- 
not help being surprised at finding how well we 
know this man. 

Few of us are familiar enough with the lan- 
guage of the plastic arts to have seen without 
prompting this same modern element in Michael 
Angelo’s painting and sculpture. We might, 
perhaps, have recognized it in the Pieta in St. 
Peter’s. We may safely say, however, that it 
exists in all his works. It is in the Medicean 
statues ; it is in the Julian marbles ; it is in the 
Sistine ceiling. What is there in these figures 
that they leave us so awestruck, that they seem 
so like the sound of trumpets blowing from a 
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spiritual world? The intelligence that could 
call them forth, the craft that could draw 
them, have long since perished. But the mean- 
ing survives the craft. The lost arts retain 
their power over us. We understand but 
vaguely, yet we are thrilled. We cannot de- 
cipher the signs, yet we subscribe to their im- 
port. The world from which Michael Angelo’s 
figures speak is our own world after all. That 
is the reason they are so potent, so intimate, so 
illimitably significant. We may be sure that 
the affinity which we feel with Michael Angelo, 
and do not feel with any other artist of that 
age, springs from experiences and beliefs in him 
which are similar to our own. 

His work speaks to the moral sense more 
directly and more powerfully than that of any 
one—so directly and so powerfully, indeed, that 
we whose physical senses are dull, and whose 
moral sense is acute, are moved by Michael 
Angelo, although the rest of the cinque cento 
culture remain a closed book to us. 

It is difficult this conjuring with the unrecover- 
able past, so rashly done by all of us. Yet we 
must use what light we have. Remember- 
ing, then, that painting is not the reigning 
mode of expession in recent times, and that in 
dealing with it we are dealing with a vehicle of 
expression with which we are not spontaneously 
familiar, we may yet draw conclusions which 
are not fantastic, if we base them upon 


the identity of one man’s nature some 
part of which we are sure we understand. 
We may throw a bridge from the ground in 
the sonnets, upon which we are sure we stand 
firmly, to the ground in the frescoes, which, by 
reason of our own ignorance, is less certain 
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ground to us, and we may walk from one 
side to the other amid the elemental forces of 
this same man’s mind. 


XXXVIIT. 


Give me again ye fountains and ye streams 
That flood of life, not yours that swells your front 
Beyond the natural fullness of your wont. 
I gave, and I take back as it beseems. 
And thou dense choking atmosphere on high 
Disperse thy fog of sighs—for it is mine, 
And make the glory of the sun to shine 
Again on my dim eyes.—O, Earth and Sky 
Give me again the footsteps I have trod. 
Let the paths grow where I walked them bare, 
The echoes where I waked them with my prayer 
Be deaf—and let those eyes—those eyes O God, 
Give me the light I lent them.—That some soul 
May take my love. Thou hadst no need of it. 


This rough and exceedingly obscure sonnet, 
in which strong feeling has condensed and dis- 
torted the language, seems to have been written 
by a man who has been in love and has been 
repulsed. The shock has restored him to a 
momentary realization of the whole experi- 
ence. He looks at the landscape, and lo the 
beauty has dropped out of it. The stream has 
lost its power and the meadow its meaning. 
Summer has stopped. His next thought is: 
“ But it is I who had lent the landscape this 
beauty. That landscape was myself, my dower, 
my glory, my birthright,” and so he breaks out 
with “ Give me back the light I threw upon 
you,” and so on till the bitter word flung to the 
woman in the last line. The same clearness of 
thought and obscurity of expression and the 
same passion is to be found in the famous one— 
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“ Non ha? ottimo artista aleun concetto””— 
where he blames himself for not being able to 
obtain her good-will—as a bad sculptor who 
cannot hew out the beauty from the rock, 
although he feels it to be there; and in that 
heart-breaking one where he says that people 
may only draw from life what they give to it, 
and says no good can come to a man who, look- 
ing on such great beauty, feels such pain. 

It is not profitable, nor is it necessary for the 
comprehension of the poems, to decide to whom 
or at what period each one was written. There 
is dispute about some of them as to whether 
they were addressed to men or women. There 
is question as to others whether they are 
prayers addressed to Christ or love poems 
addressed to Vittoria. In this latter case, per- 
haps, Michael Angelo did not himself know 
which they were. 

Vittoria used to instruct him in religion, 
and he seems to have felt for her a love so deep, 
so reverent, so passionate and so touching that 
the words are alive in which he mentions her. 

‘‘] wished,” he writes beneath a _ sonnet 
which he sent her, evidently in return for some 
of her own religious poems, “I wished, before 
taking the things that you had many times 
deigned to give me, in order that I might 
receive them the less unworthily, to make 
something for you from my own hand. But 
then, remembering and knowing that the grace 
of God may not be bought, and that to accept 
it reluctantly is the greatest sin, I confess my 
fault, and willingly receive the said things, and 
when they shall arrive, not because they are in 
my house, but I myself as being in a house of 
theirs, shall deem myself in Paradise.” 
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We must not forget that at this time Michael 
Angelo was an old man, that he carried about 
with him a freshness and vigor of feeling that 
most people lose with their youth. A reservoir 
of emotion broke loose within him at a time 
when it caused his hale old frame suffering to 
undergo it, and reillumined his undimmed 
intellect to cope with it. A mystery play was 
enacted in him—each sonnet is a scene. There 
is the whole of a man in each of many of these 
sonnets. They do not seem so much like 
poems as like microcosms. They are element- 
ally complete. The soul of man could be 
evolved again from them if the formula were 
lost. 


XL. 


I know not if it be the longed for light 
Of its creator which the soul perceives, 
Or if in people’s memory there lives 
A touch of early grace that keeps them bright 
Or else ambition,—or some dream whose might 
Brings to the eyes the hope the heart conceives 
And leaves a burning feeling when it leaves— 
That tears are welling in me as I write. 


The things I feel, the things I follow and the things 
I seek—are not in me,—I hardly know the place 
To find them. It is others make them mine. 
It happens when I see thee—and it brings 
Sweet pain—a yes,—a no,—sorrow and grace— 
Surely it must have been those eyes of thine. 


There are others which give a most touching 
picture of extreme piety in extreme old age. And 
there are still others which are both love poems 
and religious poems at the same time. 
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LV. 


Thou knowest that I know that thou dost know 
How, to enjoy thee, I did come more near. 
Thou knowest, I know thou knowest—I am here. 

Would we had given our greetings long ago. 

If true the hope thou hast to me revealed 
If true the plighting of a sacred troth 
Let the wall fall that stands between us both, 

For griefs are doubled when they are concealed. 

If, loved one,—if I only loved in thee 
What thou thyself dost love,—’ Tis to this end 

The spirit with his belovéd is allied. 

The things thy face inspires and teaches me 
Mortality doth little comprehend. 

Before we understand we must have died. 


It must not be supposed that all of the poems 
are in this key. They run through every 
mood. 


LI. 


Give me the time when loose the reins I flung 
Upon the neck of galloping desire. 
Give me the angel face that now among 
The angels,—tempers Heaven with its fire. 
Give the quick step that now is grown so old 
The ready tears—the blaze at thy behest. 
If thou dost seek indeed O, Love! to hold 
Again thy reign of terror in my breast. 
If it be true that thou dost only live 
Upon the sweet and bitter pains of man 
Surely a weak old man small food can give 
Whose years strike deeper than thine arrows can. 
Upon life’s farthest limit I have stood— 
What folly to make fire of burnt wood. 


We may suppose that the occasion of the 
following was some more than wonted favor 
shown to him by Vittoria. 
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Great joy no less than grief doth murder men. 

The thief, even at the gallows, may be killed 

If, while through every vein with fear he’s chilled, 
Sudden reprieve do set him free again. 


Thus hath this bounty from you in my pain 
Through all my griefs and sufferings fiercely thrilled, 
Coming from a breast with sovereign mercy filled, 
And more than weeping cleft my heart in twain. 


Good news, like bad, may bring the taker death. 
The heart is rent as with the sharpest knife, 
Be it pressure or expansion cause the rift. 
Let thy great beauty which God cherisheth 
Limit my joy if it desire my life— 
The unworthy dies beneath so great a gift. 


We may add one in which are blended the 
spirit of Plato and the romanticism of the 
Trouvéres and the passion of Heinrich Heine. 


XXVIII. 


The heart is not the life of love like mine. 

The love I love thee with has none ef it. 

For hearts to sin and mortal thought incline 

And for love’s habitation are unfit. 

God, when our souls were parted from Him, made 
Of me an eye—of thee, splendor and light. 

Even in the parts of thee which are to fade 

Thou hast the glory; I have only sight. 

Fire from its heat you may not analyze, 

Nor worship from eternal beauty take, 

Which deifies the lover as he bows. 

Thou hast that Paradise all within thine eyes 
Where first I loved thee. "Tis for that love’s sake 
My soul’s on fire with thine, beneath thy brows. 


The German musicians of the seventeenth 
century used to write voluntaries for the organ, 
using the shorthand of the older musicians’ 
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notation ; they jotted down the formulas of the 
successive harmonies expressed in terms of the 
chords merely. The transitions and the musi- 
cal explanation were left to the individual per- 
former. And Michael Angelo has left behind 
him as it were the poetical equivalents of such 
shorthand musical formulas. The harmonies 
are wonderful. The successions show a great 
grasp of comprehension, but you cannot play 
them without filling them out. 

“Ts that music after all,’ one may ask, 
“‘ which leaves so much to the performer, and is 
that poetry after all which leaves so much to 
the reader?” It seems you must be a Kapell- 
meister or a student, or dilettante of some sort, 
before you can transpose and illustrate these 
hieroglyphics. There is some truth in this 
criticism, and the modesty of purpose in the 
poems is the only answer to it. They claim no 
comment. Comment claims them. Call them 
not poetry if you will. They are a window 
which looks in upon the most extraordinary 
nature of modern times—a nature whose sus- 
ceptibility to impressions of form through the 
eye allies it to classical times—a nature which 
on the emotional side belongs to our own day. 

Is it a wonder that this man was venerated 
with an almost superstitious regard in Italy, and 
in the sixteenth century? His creations were 
touched with a superhuman beauty which his 
contemporaries felt, yet charged with a pro- 
foundly human meaning which they could not 
fathom. No one epoch has held the key to 
him. There lives not a man and there never 
has lived a man who could say “I fully under- 
stand Michael Angelo’s works.” It will be 
said that the same is true of all the very great- 
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est artists, and so it is in a measure. But as 
to the others that truth comes as an after- 
thought and an admission. As to Michael 
Angelo it is primary and overwhelming impres- 
sion. ‘* We are not sure that we comprehend 
him,” say the centuries as they pass, “ but of 
this we are sure: Simil ne maggior wom non 
nacque mai.” 
JOHN Jay CHAPMAN. 
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THE BACHELOR TO THE SWEET GIRL 


GRADUATE. 


She’s here—she’s here again, the dainty creature, 
With happiness and health upon her brow; 

And joyousness has limned her every feature 
With beauty, health and highest hopes just now. 

She’s young, and just a trifle more than winning, 
And who she is I may not guess to-day; 

But I will greet her new life’s sweet beginning, 
Applaud her,—be her essay what it may ! 


Let her speech be of some ancient Grecian poet, 
Or dreams of myths beneath Arcadian skies; 

Or let her talk be just a shade below it— 
(A monologue on making oyster pies !) 

Or if she speak on mighty Eastern questions, 
Or teaches emperors to rule aright,— 

By offering her grave and wise suggestions— 
I'll listen and applaud with all my might. 


I see her now in fluffy, downy laces; 
She steps upon the stage, begins to speak, 
Calm, sweet and wise—a model for the Graces— 
With just a flush of shyness on her cheek. 
I listen as she advocates a measure 
To settle strikes, expatiates on Mars. 
I hark while she explains the Sphynx’s treasure, 
Admire her mode of obviating wars. 


She may proclaim that life is worth the living 
(Provided man announces himself wn 

And much he does were worth her sweet forgiving 
Would he be molded by her gentle sway. 

And I dare hope that some such sweet disaster 
May happen to some good man’s stormy life 

In that he clings to purity the faster 
Because he has the right to call her wife. 


God bless her heart! she’s made for all the beauty 
That can be crowded in her guarded life: 
God bless her heart! it is our holy duty 
To guide her from all paths with danger rife. 
I greet her from my heart anew with gladness 
And young again with love, and hope, and prayer; 
May not her life know anything of sadness, 
But be as sweet as now she’s pure and fair. 


W. H. Verrs. 
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AN AMERICAN COLLEGIAN AT 
OXFORD. 


SECOND PAPER. 


The store is a room beneath the hall where 
the fancy groceries of the college stock are. 
displayed for sale. There one finds oranges 
from Florida and Tangiers, dainty maiden 
blush apples from New England, figs and dates 
from the Levant, prunes and prunelles from 
Italy, candied apricots from France, and the 
superb English hothouse grapes, more luscious 
than any Silenus ever crushed against his 
palate. There are “sweets,” cigarettes and 
cigars. And all are spread upon the tables like 
a Venetian painting of abundance. In the 
midst of this oriental variety, however, stand 
two Oxford scouts, with account books in their 
hands. You grasp a Tangerine and, with a 
tap-room gesture, tip it so joyously to the scout 
that involuntarily you say beneath your breath: 
“’Ere’s looking toward you, sir”; or “I drink 
to your bonny blue eyes.” But it is no publi- 
can or barmaid that confronts you; only a 
grave underling of the college barsar, who 
records “ Brown, orange 2d.” Nothing daunted, 
you detach a fig from its fellows and tilt it at 
the other scout. He quickly records “ Brown, 
fig $d.,” and looks up to catch the next item. 
Then you look about at the English students. 
They are flipping for cigars, and the scout is 
gravely watching their faces to see which way 
the coin has fallen. Some one asks: “ How 
much are chocolate creams, Higgins?” ‘Three 
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ha’pence for four, sir,” is the answer, and the 
student urges three neighbors to share his 
penny orth. The scout records: “ Jones, ¢. ¢. 
14d.” 

The minuteness of this bookkeeping is char- 
acteristic. The weekly “battels” (bills) 
always bear a charge of two pence for “ salt, 
ete.”; and once, when I had not ordered any- 
thing during an entire day, there was an 
unspecified charge of a penny in the breakfast 
column. I asked the butler what it meant. 
He looked at me horrified. ‘“ Why, sir, that 
was to keep your name on the books.” No 
penny, I suppose, ever filled an office of greater 
responsibility. But after the first shock at so 
narrow an escape, I laughed outright. To 
explain my incivility I asked why such elabor- 
ate bookkeeping was tolerated. In America, 
I said, we should lump the charges and devote 
the saving to hiring a better chef. He explained 
that it had always been so managed, and that 
by itemizing charges students were enabled to 
live more cheaply, and, obviously, when it costs 
a penny merely to have your name on the books 
there is need to economize. 

After a quarter of an hour in the store the 
fellows drop off by twos and threes to “ read,” 
or to take coffee and port in someone’s 
rooms. If you wait long enough you are 
almost certain to be asked to coffee. The 
would-be host circulates the store, tapping the 
elect on the shoulder and speaking a word 
beneath his breath, as they select Bones men 
at Yale. If half a dozen men are left in the 
store uninvited, one of them rises to the occa- 
sion and invites the lot. It doesn’t matter 
how unpopular a fellow may be. The willing- 
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ness to loaf is the touch of nature that makes 
all men kin. 

After coffee more men fall off to their books ; 
but the faithful are likely to spend the evening 
at cards—piquet, loo, napp and whist, with the 
German importation of Scott, and the Ameri- 
can importation of poker. In one college I 
knew there was a nomadic roulette wheel that 
wandered from room to room pursued by the 
shadow of the Dean, but seldom failed, of an 
evening, to gather its flock about it. 

As we are visitors in Oxford, however, we 
should go to the theater. All we need is two- 
and-six for a seat in the pit, a sack coat or a 
Norfolk jacket, and a cloth cap. A “ billy- 
cock,” or “ howler,” as a pot hat is called, is as 
thoroughly frowned on now in English colleges 
as it was with us eight years ago, and under- 
graduate opinion requires that cap and gown 
be left behind. This, to be sure, is forbidden 
by a University statute; in fact, every opera- 
tive statute of the University, with the excep- 
tion of those relating to matriculation and 
graduation, refers to the conduct of students 
in the streets after nightfall; yet, one always 
does himself more honor in their breach than 
in their observance. This is out of disregard 
for the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
whose duty it is to keep order in the streets 
at night, and who is familiarly called the 
Vice “* because he serves as an example to others 
for the practice of virtue.” The Vice makes 
his power felt in characteristically dark and 
tortuous ways. His factors are two skulking 
proctors, each of whom has his “ bull dogs,” 
who are scouts employed literally to spy upon 
the students. If these catch us without cap 
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and gown they cause us to be “ frogged ”—that 
is, fined ten shillings. Asa rule there is lit- 
tle danger of “frogging,” but my first term 
fell in evil days. For some reason or other the 
chest of the University showed a deficit of sun- 
dry pounds, shillings and pence, and as it had 
long ceased either to need or to receive bequests 
a crisis was at hand. A more serious problem 
in finance had doubtless never arisen since the 
great question was solved of keeping students’ 
names on the books. The expedient of the Vice- 
Chancellor was to summon the proctors, and 
bid them charge their “ bull dogs” to “frog” 
all freshmen caught at night without cap and 
gown. The deficit in the University chest was 
thus made up at ten shillings a head. 

The Vice has also supreme power over the 
Oxford stage. Of late he has been more 
solicitous that the undergraduate be kept from 
knowledge of the omnipresent woman with a 
past than that dramatic art should flourish, 
and has forbidden the town to more than one 
excellent play that had been seen and discussed 
in London by the younger sisters of the under- 
graduates. 

Another of the Vice-Chancellor’s rules is 
that no undergraduate shall enter an Oxford 
“pub.” Now the only restaurant in town, 
Queen’s, is now in conjunction with a pub, 
and was once the favorite resort of all who 
were bent on breaking the monotony of an 
English Sunday. The Vice-Chancellor resolved 
to destroy this den of Sabbath breaking, and 
the students resolved no less firmly to defend 
their stronghold. The result was a hand-to- 
hand fight between the students and the “ bull 
dogs,” which ended so triumphantly for the 
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students that a dozen or more of them were 
“sent down.” In the articles of the peace 
that followed it was stipulated that so long as 
the restaurant was closed on Sunday afternoons 
and nights, it should never suffer from the 
visit of proctor or bull dog. As a result, 
Queen’s is a great scene of undergraduate 
foregatherings. The dinners are good and 
reasonably cheap ; and as most excellent cham- 
pagne is to be had at ten shillings the bottle 
the diners are apt to get back to college a 
trifle “ baffy,” in the Oxford phrase. 

The play we have gone to see has passed off 
very quietly, though now and then of an even- 
ing, just for tradition’s sake, the students make 
arow. A lot of “B. N.C.” men, as the clanny 
sons of Brazenose College call themselves, may 
insist that an opera stop while the singers listen 
to one of their excellent vocal performances ; 
and I once saw a great sprinter, vanquisher of 
many Yale men, rise from his seat, face the 
audience, and pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder at the soubrette, announce impress- 
ively, ‘* Do you know, I rather dike that girl?” 

The show is usually over at about eleven, 
and then occurs an unseemly scramble to get 
back to college before the hour strikes, for 
after eleven the fine of three pence is doubled. 
For love or for money one cannot leave college 
after nine o’clock, except by guile. One man 
I knew had a brother at another college whom 
he very much resembled, and whenever he 
wanted to go out he would wrap his gown 
about his neck like a muffler, as it is usually 
worn on cold evenings, pull his cap forward 
and say to the porter at the gate, “Charge me 
to my brother, good-night.”. Thus he got out 
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of college whenever he chose for the inconsid- 
erable fine of one penny. If you stay out of 
college after midnight the dean makes a star 
chamber offense of it, fines you a “ quid” or 
two, and like as not sends you down. This 
sounds much worse than it is, however, for if 
you find yourself in the streets after twelve, all 
you have to do is to rap on some friend’s bed- 
room window and tell him of your plight 
through the iron grating. He will then spend 
the first half of the night in your bed and wash 
his hands in your bowl so that your scout will 
have sufficient evidence to protect himself if it 
is found out that he neglected to report you. 

After midnight things begin to get lively in 
the quod. A general reunion takes place be- 
tween gamesters, theater-goers and diners at 
Queen’s, and many strange deeds are done. At 
B.N. C. there happened to be, in my first 
term, two men by the name, let us say, of Tay- 
lor, one of whom was cordially liked and the 
other as cordially disliked. One midnight the 
roisterers dragged the unpopular Taylor out of 
his study, pulled off his togs and dragged him 
by the heels about the quod. This is a time- 
honored form of hazing and is called “ debog- 
ging.” Since then the popular Taylor has 
been distinguished by the name of Asher, be- 
cause, according to the Book of Judges, Asher 
‘‘ abode in his breeches.” 

Such incidents bring us face to face with 
one of the strangest paradoxes of English col- 
lege life. These men, who are in many re- 
spects subject to a monastic discipline, are 
allowed to jubilate until any hour in the quod. 


so long as they smash windows in moderation 
and stop short of manslaughter. One of the 
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dons, in defending the college system, told me, 
virtually, that a college was a man’s home, and, 
therefore, the most fit place in which to drink 
to excess. He added that if the winers were 
allowed to smash windows in the streets it 
would get into the papers and set the British 
parent against the universities. In the light 
of this remark the stumps of bottles that crown 
the college walls, the chevaua de frises above 
the iron doors and the porter within the gates 
seem intended, not so much to keep the boy in 
as to keep the parent out. An excellent ar- 
rangement, but one which will never be com- 
plete until the colleges wall out as well the 
residences of master, dean and dons. 

This idea is no mere American impertinence. 
In the Oxford custom of “screwing up the 
oak” of an unpopular don it has long been 
struggling for expression. Andrew Lang, him- 
self formerly a don of Merton, reports a con- 
versation between a fellow, standing inside a 
newly-screwed oak, and his scout, who was ten- 
dering sympathy from the free side of the door. 
“What am I to do?” cried the don. “ Mr. 
Muff, sir,” suggested the scout, “when ’e’s 
screwed up, sir, ’e sends for the blacksmith.” 
How much more admirable to screw up the oak 
forever, and, scorning the blacksmith, provide 
a door letting upon the street! 

At Christ Church, “The House” as it is 
familiarly called, this plaee might, of recent 
years, have been to the advantage of both dons 
and undergraduates. At least it would have 
obviated the scandalous affair of the Mercury 
Pond. This pond stands in the middle of the 
superb “Tom Quod.” It is inhabited by a 
family of carp almost as ancient as the College, 
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and was once adorned by a statue of Mercury. 
This, like the statues of Hermes, that adorned 
Athens in the time of Alcibiades, suffered many 
indignities, and had finally to be removed ; but 
its memory is preserved in the name of the carp 
pond. Not many years ago a Censor at the 
House, whose office is that of the Dean at other 
colleges, stirred up unusual ill will among his 
wards. They pulled him from his bed, drag- 
ged him into the quod, and threw him bodily 
among the venerable carp of the Mercury Pond. 
Then they gathered about the pond in a circle, 
and, when he rose to the surface, they thrust 
him under with their walking sticks. Some- 
thing like forty of them were sent down for 
this, and the Censor is now traveling for his 


health. 


The memory of this episode was still green - 


when, a year or two ago, the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough gave a coming-of-age ball at Blenheim 
Castle, and invited over literally hundreds of 
his Oxford friends. In other colleges the un- 
dergraduates were permitted to leave Oxford 
for the night, but at the House the Censor stip- 
ulated that they be within the gates, as usual, 
by midnight. This would have meant a break- 
neck drive of eight miles after about fifteen 
minutes at the ball, and was far more exaspe- 
rating than a straightforward refusal. That 
evening the dons sported their oaks, and care- 
fully bolted themselves within them. The night 
passed in so deep a silence that, for all they 
knew, the ghost of Wolsey might have been 
prowling his cherished Tom Quod, the glory of 
building which the Eighth Henry so neatly ap- 
propriated. As morning dawned, the eommon- 
room gossips will tell you, the dons crawled 
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furtively out of bed, and shot their bolts to find 
whether they had need of the blacksmith. Not 
a screw had been driven: and that was a mar- 
vel, for it seemed to mean that the power of 
one bitter disappointment had raised the stu- 
dents of the House to man’s estate. 

The morning told a different tale. On the 
stately walls of Tom Quod was painted “ Damn 
the Dons”; and again in larger letters, «« Damn 
the Dons”’; and a third time, in still larger let- 
ters, “Damn the Dons.” There were other 
inscriptions, less fit to relate; and stretching 
along one side of the quod, in huge characters, 
the finely antithetical sentence: ‘God bless 
the Duke of Marlborough.” The doors of the 
Dean’s residence were smeared with red paint ; 
and a marble statue of the late Dean Liddell, 
the Greek lexicographer, was daubed with 
green. Two hundred workmen, summoned 
from a neighboring building, labored two days 
with rice-root brushes, but with so little effect 
that certain of the stones had to be replaced in 
the walls. And endless poultices of Fuller’s 
earth failed to draw the green paint out of the 
venerable Liddell. The marble statue has been 
replaced by one of plaster. Compared with 
this the upsetting of Professor Silliman’s 
statue in the Yale campus, by means of a lasso, 
dwindles into insignificance ; and the painting 
of ’varsity stockings on John Harvard, which 
so scandalized the Harvard undergraduates that 
they repaired the damage by voluntary sub- 
scription, shines forth as an act of filial piety. 

After such instances of the levity of 
Oxford collegians it may seem superfluous to 
point out that most of them are not pri- 
marily students. A majority are what are 
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called “pass men,” in distinction from those 
who read for honors ; and a pass man, if he is 
clever, can get his degree with little or no more 
knowledge than one receives at the best public 
schools. He comes up to learn how to live as 
an English gentleman should, and to form 
frindships that will make his after life the 
pleasanter. Even among the “honor men” 
there appears to be very little study. In a 
great reading college like Balliol or New Col- 
lege, from which pass men are excluded, about 
half the students have the air of neglecting their 
work entirely. This is not because, as at Har- 
vard or at Yale, indifference or philistinism is 
ever thought the correct thing. It. is because 
of the brevity of term time and of the length 
of the vacations, which are six weeks at Christ- 
mas, six at Easter, and nearly four months in 
the summer, and are thus longer in the aggre- 
gate than the three terms. To “smug” when 
all the brief delights of college life are at hand 
appears, to one of the Oxonian’s eminently 
social nature, a waste of opportunity. So he 
puts his books in his gripsack against the time 
when he goes home to live with his family. 
The very serious students read six or seven 
hours a day in term time, and about the same 
during both short and long vacations. These 
they often spend on the continent in a combina- 
tion of study and travel which the cheapness 
and excellence of European inns renders pos- 
sible. Such students, and there are not a few 
of them, reach a distinctly higher standard of 
scholarship than the best scholars in American 
universities. 

To all casual visitors at Oxford, and even to 
many temporary residents, the existence of 
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scholars of this stamp must appear mythical. 
The finer traits in the Oxonian’s character, like- 
wise—those that distinguish him as the best 
product of English civilization—are as little 
obvious. One does not find them out in run- 
ning with the sights, at bump suppers, or in a 
midnight “rag” in the quad. And when one 
does awaken to them they do not lend them- 
selves to description. In an article of the 
present kind especially it would be presump- 
tuous to try to portray them, and the compari- 
sons they would involve would almost certainly 
be odious. Yet, having dwelt so long on the 
boyishness of the Oxford undergraduate, it is 
but just to insist that it is distinctly a minor 
and even an accidental trait. What strikes one 
chiefly, as I have pointed out, is his maturity. 
This, it must be admitted, is not all it at first 
appears to an American. He has attained it 
cheaply because he lacks the finest essence of 
maturity, the sense that strenuous effort and 
progress are imperative. Yet it is his great, 
his characteristic quality, the quality which, if 
it could be portrayed, would show him to be, so 
far as character and manners are concerned, 
head and shoulders above the undergraduates 
of other nations. Wherever one finds it it 
breathes simplicity, gentility, repose. It appeals 
to you in metaphors and symbols. Go into the 
college that Walter de Merton founded in the 
thirteenth century, or into “ New College,” 
which William of Wykeham built almost as it 
stands to-day, only a century later, in a corner 
of the saxon wall of Oxford. Is it possible 
that men educated here should not be quiet and 
well bred? Or go into Christ Church meadow 
on a morning in spring, and let your eyes rest 
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on the distant tower of Magdalen. Its base is 
bowered in the faint green sprays that top the 
great wall—the latter-day cloister of Christ 
Church ; and on its graceful finial spires is the 
infantile smile of the April sun. Etchers, 
engravers and painters have striven for cen- 
turies to perpetuate its beauty, and still their 
works, hung upon the walls of the traveler’s 
home, are mere mementoes of a grace that is 
dead. It would be as vain to strive to portray 
the sweetness of English university life, its 
strength and serenity. JOHN CORBIN. 


(To be continued.) 
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THEOCRITUS, IDYL IX. 


Sing for me, Daphnis, a song, a pastoral song of thy 
rhyming, 
Begin it, O Daphnis, Menalcas shall counter it, 
timing 
His strain in an answering chiming. 


Then let the calves with their mothers, the bulls with 
the barren kine, wander 
Feeding together, down to the coppice yonder; 
Yet see that they stray not asunder. 


Here while we watch them, low in the beech-tree’s 
shadow a-lying, 
Chant me a song, O Daphnis, Menalcas replying, 
His strains with thy challenges vying. 


Daphnis. 
«Sweet lows the cow for the calf, and the steer for 
the stall after labor, 
Sweet are the strains that the neat-herd pipes to his 
tabor,— 
Sweet are my songs, too, O neighbor! 


“With leaves and the white skins of calves which, 
browsing on arbutus growing 
High on the cliff, were dashed me when Auster was 
blowing, 
My bed by the cool brook I’m strowing. 


« And so in the covert I mind me summer’s scorching 
and smother 
Less than a lover the chiding of father and mother;” 
So Daphnis sang; thus sang the other: 


Menalcas. 
“TI lodge in a beautiful cavern that tna, mother 
mine, leases, 
And my wealth is all the spoil that the dream-god 
increases,— 
Fair flocks and the softest of fleeces, 


“ Whereon I lie couched before a fire of oak-faggots 
napping, 
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Careless, while puddings are hissing and beech-nuts 
are shapping, 
Of winter without and his rapping. 


“For truly ’tis little old winter can vex me since I 
deride him 
With the scorn of a toothless old gaffer for walnuts 
denied him 
When porridge is steaming beside him.” 


Then a staff from my father’s wood to Daphnis I gave 
as its earner, 
Self-shapen, so straight that even a crafty discerner 
Might think it the work of the turner; 


To the other a shell from th’ Icarian rocks, full 
rounded and wreathed, 
(Five portions for five I had made of the whelk 
that it sheathed ) ; 
Menalcas a blast on it breathed. 


Class not, O country-side Muses, this song with the 
cockney catches, 
Sung to the shepherds it was in the midst of their 
watches. 
On my tongue-tip no tattle-tale blotch is. 


Myself. 
“To ant is returning ant dear, to locust the locust 
replying, 
To hawk on the nest the hawk that nestward is 
flying, 
To me the Muses undying. 


«To me are they sweeter than sleep, than spring with 
the buds’ sudden swelling, 
Than unto the bees the blooms with honey o’erwell- 
ing,— 
With song may they fill all my dwelling. 


“Beloved are they by me, for him who is blessed by 
the Muses 


Circe can never degrade to groveling uses 
With the magical draught she infuses.” 
—tTranslated by Marton M. MILxer. 
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THE CLUB GHOST. 
AS LAID BY FELLOW CLUBMEN. 


No one seemed to know him; he roamed about 
the club from room to room, never appearing to 
rest long, or to seek for anyone, or to expect any- 
one to address him. He usually carried his 
hands in his pockets, an unlit cigar in his 
mouth, his hat on the back of his head. He 
was solidly built, had a square, muscular back, 
strong, sturdy legs—a fat, melancholy, clean 
shaven face, a bald head, eyes that never saw 
you, with little dark rings below them, he 
weighed 300 pounds—such was our famous 
club ghost ! 

He knew no one. At precisely 10 a.m. he’d 
drop in for his morning papers and breakfast. 
At precisely 12 midnight, he’d drop out, to 
wander away somewhere in the darkness to 
some hotel to sleep. At 5 p.m. he’d happen in 
the reading room, seat himself comfortably 
before the fire, spread out an evening paper, 
and become himself regularly for the rest of 
the day—an evening ghost! Mysterious man 
—he dined alone—a ghostly performance, as 
those who have tried it in a crowded club din- 
ing room, where everyone is supposed to be 
talkative and jolly. He sat alone. He drank 
alone. He wandered about alone. He stood 
in the club window and stared at the girls and 
pretty women on the avenue—alone—the club 
ghost! No one ever spoke to him. No one 
ever nodded to him. He rarely ever spoke to 
a waiter. He rarely coughed aloud, or blew 
his pudgy nose. Some men, especially fat men, 
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will sneeze on occasion—one night we opened 
the window behind him to see if he would— 
but he didn’t. He seemed to like the cooler, 
moister air. At 12 precisely each night he 
left the club—going out silently, no one knew 
whither—(everyone half suspected to a grave 
yard!) and left us to query and wonder. 

«My dear sir!” cries a lady reader, I dare 
say, “could you not have tapped him some 
night on the shoulder and said, ‘I beg pardon 
—but what is your name? What is your busi- 
ness? And make inquiry about his family ?’” 

“My dear madam, you, I see, are curiously 
and completely ignorant of club etiquette. In- 
deed! That would be a highly improper and 
indecorous proceeding. The club is large and 
important—it contains many men who are 
strangers to each other—it would not do—it 
would not do at all, my dear madam, to inter- 
fere with his—what we call his—right of pri- 
vate life and asylum zd 

“‘ His right of private life and asylum?” 

“Yes. He has a right to know no one—to 
speak to no one—we may not interfere. Perhaps 
he went to his club to be entirely alone! ” 

Here I may be supposed to frown at the lady 
reader until she is reduced to a proper respect 
for club etiquette ! 

One night, as a number of us sat chatting 
about a table in the reading room, the ghost 
sat in his usual seat, not far away, by the fire, 
the paper held up, as was his habit, close be- 
fore his face. As he leaned upon the cushioned 
arm of his chair, it was quite apparent that he 
was listening, not reading. We could see in 
the clear electric light the little folds of his fat 
neck, as he craned it to one side, in order to 
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listen more closely. The mantel above the fire- 
place held a huge mirror in a gilded frame, and 
in the mirror we could observe his bald head, 
his fresh shaved face, the sad .expression of 
loneliness and unhappiness about his mouth, 
and his dark, unhappy eyes. Between us and 
the ghost stood a square table littered with 
newspapers, in the center of which rose a clus- 
ter of incandescent lamps. At a little distance, 
discussing a small decanter of sherry, sat two 
city judges, talking solemnly of various matters 
of the day. Their voices could be heard now 
and then above the din of conversation. A 
noted lawyer, tall, lank, kindly eyed, joined 
them. One easily perceived that it was to what 
this little group were saying, not to us, that the 
“ghost” was intently listening. 

In one little group, we, Jack Harkness, Dick 
Creighton, Stuart, Binney and myself—all of 
us Yale, Princeton, or Harvard men—were 
drinking whisky and carbonic and swopping 
stories over our cigars. Did you ever hear our 
friend Binney tell his famous bear story? Eh? 
I think he stole it out of Artemas Ward— 
about the poor woman he met in Ireland, who 
was leading a tame bear—(tell me, please, if 
this is a chestnut!)—“‘My poor ‘ woman,’ ” 
said he, ‘what are you crying so hard for?” 

“Oh !—sor—me husban’s ben ate be the 
bear, sir! ” 

“Eaten by the bear! Great heavens! 
Then you certainly will kill the bear?” 

“Me kill the bar? A—h—h—no, sir! 
Sure, me husban’ he left no ither remains, an’ 
(boo—hoo) its all oi hev left av t’ould man!” 

But the club ghost never smiled at any story 
he might overhear, nor at the story Dick 
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Creighton told of the poor boy (plainly stolen 
from Artemas) who had brutally butchered his 
parents—when the judge asked him, putting 
on the black cap to give sentence : 

“ Boy, stand up! Have you anything to 
say why sentence for this atrocious crime 
should not be passed upon you ?” 

*¢ S’lence in the coort,” shouts the constable, 
threateningly. 

“All I have to say,” says the boy, “ is— 
that—(weeping copiously) your Honor will 
respect the feelings of a poor orphing cheeild.” 

Now, the club ghost never smiled at that 
either (perhaps he had read both in dear old 
Artemas Ward), for, you see, he was listening 
—listening to those two judges across the 
room. One judge was white-haired, solemn, 
sedate. The other was short, round and rosy. 
Between them stood a little table, on it a 
decanter of sherry, two glasses half emptied. 
The tall lawyer said, so loud we could hear 
him above laughter, jokes, hurry of waiters 
with trays, of jingling glasses and click, click 
of billiard balls in the next room—we heard © 
him say : 

*¢ So—they have never caught him?” 

There was a lull in the room as occurs some- 
times just after a fellow, hearing a good story, 
say, gives a shout, or something is bawled 
across the reading room through the thick 
smoke. In the lull we heard the little rosy 
judge reply : 

‘No, they never caught him. It’s two years 
now he disappeared—utterly disappeared. 





George Kip never was seen again on earth!” 
At this moment I happened to glance in the 
mirror on the mantel. I saw the club ghost’s 
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face turn a sickly white—almost a green! I 
saw him crouch down in his broad armchair, 
and slink behind his paper, as if the blood and 
bones had suddenly been drawn out of him. I 
saw him make no motion after that for some 
time except to stretch one stout leg out full 
length toward the fire and wag his foot this 
way and that way, with his heel on the soft 
carpet. The paper did not tremble in his 
hands, and, though I could not now see his 
head, I fancied he was listening still to what 
the two judges, over their wine and cigars, and 
the lawyer, tall and big-voiced, were saying 
across the room. 

It was about the time o’ night when the the- 
aters shook out their audiences, and the club 
began to fill up and grow noisy. The laughs 
of men are the best, truest indicators of charac- 
ter. There’s huge Jack Harkness’ bray over a 
good story. Honesty in that! But hear little 
Waltham laugh!—thin, cackling, wheezy, 
mean, miserly, contemptible! But of the two, for 
comfort’s sake, give me Waltham over a joke. I 
am too nervous, too easily startled for Jack’s 
ore rotundo. Tom Gilbert roars like a bull, 
but in the roar the quick ear detects the art of 
it. He’s not sincere, and a laugh always finds 
aman out. Ladies, at a club all gentlemen 
drink, all gentlemen smoke, all gentlemen listen 
to and tell good stories, consequently of an even- 
ing, I, a quiet, unmarried man, often listen to a 
large and discordant variety of roars of laughter 
and bursts of applause. At 11 o’clock till 2, 
ladies, I have listened—to shouts! Well, in 
the noise and loud talk, men coming in fresh 
from the play and telling you to be swre and 
see Ada Rehan’s last characterization at Daly’s, 
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or Crane in his last play, or something or 
other, the talk fell finally on the club ghost, 
and the curiosity of the whole table was plainly 
avowed. A waiter was called. Binney asked 
him the name “of that gentleman over there 
by the fire behind his paper.” 

Marvelous proficiency in names of club 
waiters! Peter knew it and pronounced it at 
once without hesitancy. 

“Mr. Roger Sunderland, sir.” 

‘“* Roger Sunderland ?” 

“Yes, sir—a non-resident, sir.” 

*¢‘ Oh—a non-resident—he’s been very regu- 
lar in residence the last year, eh?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Peter. ‘ But the com- 
mittee has never acted on him, sir.” 

As Peter took the orders for another round, 
Stuart remarked, casually, “In clubs, as a 
rule, committees never act! ” 

Instantly there arose a quiet prejudice 
against the ghost for living at the club and en- 
joying its comforts—and paying only half of 
non-resident dues. The silent man, who spoke 
to no one, seemed to sit there in motionless 
contempt for a few moments, until Jack Dow- 
ley said, kindly, turning the tide : 

*¢ Oh—perhaps he’s offered to pay the regu- 
lar dues—let us suppose he’s a gentleman, 
until proved otherwise.” 

‘“‘ Roger Sunderland—he’s got a name, any- 
way,” remarked Binney; “it is probably one 
of those old Utica Sunderlands.” 

We sent out for the club book. It was out 
for the new year, a neat gilt-edged affair in 
which the House Committee took a great pride. 
We found the name of the ghost on the non- 
resident list, “« Roger Sunderland, Utica, N. Y.” 
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«“T thought so,” said Binney. ‘“ Now, while 
we are on this inquiry, let’s see if Faulkner, 
who used to live in Utica, is in the house.” 

He tapped a bell and sent a waiter to in- 
quire after Mr. Faulkner, and to ask him to 
join us in the reading room. Presently the 
waiter returned, saying, ‘“ Mr. Faulkner will 
be down presently, he says.” 

* So the club ghost is being looked up—ex- 
orcised—or better, Jaid/—is he?” laughed 
Challoner, a cynical, pale, amusing little man, 
who came in just then—probably from the 
and took a chair in 





opera, in his evening dress 
our circle. 

“Yes, we are laying for our ghost!” laughed 
Binney. 

« A strange—uncompanionable—silent crea- 
ture,” said Challoner. “No one seems to 
know even his name S 

“Oh we’ve got that—and where he lives 
he’s a non-resident, y’ know—who is at the 
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club house every day for a year, you know—— 

“It’s very odd, but I’m sure I saw the man 
a few weeks ago in Albany—LI strolled into the 
handsome Court of Appeals room—he was 
arguing a railway case—they say he’s a clever 
lawyer.” 

Faulkner came in and was asked to have 
something, and then requested to tell all he 
knew of “ Roger Sunderland, of Utica.” 

Faulkner was a mild eyed, red cheeked, 
happy faced little man, with sparkling black 
eyes. 

* As you know, I am a Utica man myself,” 
he said, proudly. ‘ Born there. I’ve known 
Mr. Sunderland—by sight—seen him on the 
street—you know—for many years. He’s been 
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abroad, you know. I believe his health broke 
down. I think I heard he had recently 
returned.” 

“Then your Roger Sunderland is not—our 
friend yonder (pointing) the club ghost ?” 

“Oh, no—although they are alike ey 

“ Then there are two Roger Sunderlands?” 
said Challoner, interested. 

“« How’s that ?” asked Faulkner, sipping his 
glass of Old Stock and seltzer which the waiter 
placed on the little table near his chair. 

“The ghost’s name is Roger Sunderland— 
and the club book says he is from Utica——”’ 

**Somebody has made a mistake,” said 
Faulkner, “I never knew that old fellow’s 
name—the ghost, as he is called—but he’s not 
Roger Sunderland, the well-known corpora- 
tion lawyer of Utica—oh, no! I’m sure of it 
-——but he’s not unlike him re 

“Go over to him—speak to him as if he 


” 








see how he takes it 

«Tl cross it tho’ it blast me,’” laughed 
Faulkner, who, thus urged, went over to the 
ghost, who was so startled at being addressed 
he sat up suddenly bolt upright in his chair 
and surveyed Faulkner with astonishment. 

‘You are—Mr. Sunderland—and reside in 
Utica, are you not? My name is Faulkner— 
I—I also formerly lived in Utica——” 

*¢ Oh—Mr. Faulkner. How d’ye do—excuse 
me—but you are the first who has ever spoken 
to me in the club . 

“‘ You have been in Europe a long time?” 

« Oh—I—TI’m not that Mr. Sunderland—his 
cousin. We bear a close resemblance % 

“ Oh—I thought he was a member of this 
club. e 


were your lawyer. 
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“The ghost smiled. 
“TI beg your pardon—for speaking to 





you 
The ghost bowed, Faulkner bowed, and 
Faulkner returned to us. 
*« He says he’s a cousin—the same name,” 
he said, resuming his seat. 
“Did you ever see the ghost in Utica?” 
«“ No—not that I can recall a 
Creighton said, “ I feel sure that I’ve always 





heard that Roger Sunderland, the lawyer, was 
a member. Ill ask Van Buskirk, who is over 
there talking to Judge Warren.” 

He arose and went over to Van Buskirk. 

There sat the ghost meanwhile, apparently 
absorbed in his newspaper. It was evident he 
was listening now not to the conversation still 
going on between the judges and the tall 
lawyer, but to us. 

“T suggest we follow him to-night, just for 
a lark,” suggested Challoner, “‘ see where he 
lives 





find out all we can—perhaps end it up 
with a dinner 





a ghostly dinner—with death’s 
head cards of invitation—invite the ghost to 
act as toastmaster—what do you say ?”’ 

“ A good idea!” I laughed. “ At least it is 
singular that there are two Rogers. But here 
is Creighton.” 

“ Well, what did Van say?” I asked. 

‘‘ He says the Sunderland on our list is the 
well-known lawyer of Utica, a graduate of 
Princeton in ’54. He’s sure of it.” 

A look of surprise passed around our table. 

“There is but one name printed,” said 
Creighton, holding open the page of the club 
book for inspection. 

“ Then the ghost—is not ‘an honest one?’ ” 
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There was a decided sensation. We all 
looked over to where his chair stood before the 
fire. The clock struck 12. Challoner laughed, 
as the ghost rose and passed out of the room. 
“<Tt is offended. See—it stalks away! 

Thus twice before, and jump at this dead hour, 
With martial stalk hath he gone by our 
watch.’ ” 

Binney sighed, laughing, also, “ But in the 
gross and scope of mine opinion, good Mar- 
cellus, 





This bodes some strange eruption to our 
club.” 

“It was about to speak—when the cock 
crew! ” laughed Creighton. 

‘These fellows had Shakespeare at their 
tongue’s end. 

*¢ Follow him—or it—Challoner, follow it !— 
see whither it tends!” I cried. 

Challoner laughed, then said seriously to me, 
‘Make haste, then, you shall follow with 
me, old man P é‘ 

We snatched our hats, coats and sticks and 
started out into the clear, starlight night. The 
doorman gave us our first direction, in answer 
to Challoner—east. (All ghosts flit east.) 
So on we put after the club ghost, on a run, 
coming up with it at Lexington avenue, 
where he turned south, and so into the mazes 
of Gramercy Park. Around the park it went, 
hastening its stride, we after it, down Irving 
place, into Fourteenth street, then east again 
a long way, then north up Avenue A _ to 
Seventeenth street, then half way up the block, 
I should say, to a house a little way back from 
the street, near First avenue, when it stopped 
suddenly and looked cautiously about. We 
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hid in the dark obscurity of a tenement house 
doorway. The night was moonless and favored 
our concealment. 

The ghost gave a low whistle. A window 
was raised in the second story of an old brick 
house, the first floor of which was devoted to a 
beer saloon of a decent order. A sad, unhappy- 
looking, middle-aged woman thrust her head 
out. 

“Ts it you, George? ” she whispered. 

“Sh!” answered the ghost. 

“Are you coming in?” 

“No; the jig’s up. He’s back—I saw him 
come in the club to-night 

“Back from Europe? Oh, George, what 
will you do? ” 

“Skip.” 

“¢ Where?” 

“Rio Janeiro. Watch Herald personals.” 

Then, while we were looking steadfastly with 
all our eyes—the ghost vanished—as ghosts by 
right can and should be allowed todo. The 
woman drew in her head, drew down the sash 
and curtain, and all was still in the street—still 
as death and midnight. 

We had the pleasure of carefully noting the 
number of the house, giving Policeman X. a 
five dollar bill to watch it ans strolled back 
discomfited, but astonished, to the club. 

It was now nearly one o’clock, but the club 
was still going full blast. The uproarious laugh- 
ter in the cafe was as “ vociferous and haleyon” 
as ever. All the little circle interested in lay- 
ing or laying out the club ghost had gone 
home, however, except Binney. The doorman 
said Binney had gone upstairs into the library. 

We wanted some one to whom we could tell 
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our tale. So up into the library we went to 
find Binney. He was at a little table writing 
a letter. Challoner related what we had done. 
Binney heard us through with stolid unbelief. 

«© See here,”’ he said, as Challoner finished, 
‘“‘ what sort of a gag are you fellows trying to 
play on an old fellow like me? I had occa- 
sion to look up Massinger’s “« Bondsman’’—-some 
fellow—Creighton, I think it was, insisted it 
was by Ford—lI went to get down the volume 
of old English plays, when I spied the ghost in 
an alcove. He was reading Erasmus, “ Jn the 
Praise of Fools ”—in the original Latin. See 
for yourself if he’s there yet. I haven’t seen 
him go out—the third aleove—— ” 

We hastened to the third aleove. There he 
stood, his book open on a high desk, his hands 
in his pockets, a cigar in his mouth, solidly 
built, a square, muscular back, strong, sturdy 
legs—a fat, melancholy face, a bald head—clean 
shaven, with little dark rings beneath his eyes 
—the club ghost ! 

He did not move to glance at us—but a thin 
suspicion of a smile seemed to pass over his 
fat features as we left him alone. 

Was it directed at us, or at the divigations 
of Erasmus in Praise of Fools? 

Challoner planted himself squarely before 
Binney and asked fiercely : 

‘“‘ Has he been there the last hour?” 

*¢ Probably—I think so.” 

“ Are you certain ?— Binney, this is a seri- 
ous matter—” 


Binney looked up annoyed. 

*‘T noticed him there a half an hour ago, at 
least. You fellows must have followed the 
wrong man. Some thief, probably, who bears 
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a marked resemblance to our friend, the club 
ghost. You had your long walk for nothing— 
I’m sorry—you look heated, Challoner!” 

Going back into the library for a chair, 
which I proceeded to drag up to where Binney 
was writing (I wanted to sift this thing now to 
the very bottom), I noticed, oddly, the ghost 
no longer in alcove 3, but alcove 1, ostensibly 
pouring over a book and within hearing dis- 
tance of where we were sitting. 

I had my own “ conception of the plot,” and 
had no intention of letting the ghost listen to 
any plan we might conceive for laying him out! 
I resolved to put him off the scent. I talked ina 
loud voice, purposely, so that he could hear me. 

“* Undoubtedly we have barked up the wrong 
tree. Tis an ‘honest ghost,’ as Hamlet says. 
Who the fellow was we followed the Lord only 
knows, but the ghost left the club all the same. 
This was so—the doorman’s word must be be- 
lieved. He went East. But he walked 
around the block—as did Hamlet’s father at 
Elsinore. This old fraud—who is now in the 
1st alcove (raising my voice), this old fraud—I 
say 








Sunderland—to whom we are probably 
indebted for the loss of our folio Shakespeare, 
that was stolen last year from the library, as 
well as our Elsivirs, our re 

“Sir!” The ghost, filled with indignation, 
advanced upon us. I was very glad to see him 





advance, for it would give us our opportunity 
to declare him a base misuser of other people’s 
franchises, an audacious proxy, and altogether 
a villain. 

“Sir!” said Challoner, pale and set with 
indignation, “‘ you have no right to be in this 
club—none whatever !.”’ 
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We all rose to our feet. 

“What do you mean?” replied the ghost 
angrily. “Have I not paid my dues? Be- 
cause I have not been in the house before for a 
year—having been abroad—have I lost all my 
privileges ?—am I open to insult ?” 

‘“¢ Have not been in the house for a year?” 
gasped Challoner. “The devil you haven’t!” 

‘Certainly not—hence, I beg you, do not 
attribute to me the loss of the folio Shakespeare 
and other valuable books. My friend e 

“It certainly tallies with what Faulkner 
said of Mr. Sunderland, the lawyer, of Utica— 
Princeton, 54,” said Binney, turning to me. 

“The same—I am he. Has any one been 
personating me?” 

Challoner smiled. ‘ Yes; we have been fol- 
lowing him, too, to-night, like a pair of foolish 
detectives. A thousand apologies, my dear Mr. 
Sunderland. Pray excuse our rashness.” 

We all shook hands and entered into expla- 
nations, adjourning a few moments later down 
stairs, where we opened a bottle and drank 
Mr. Sunderland’s health in propitiation. 

“Who could it be,” said he—* who could it 
be ?—stay—can you tell me—I’ve been away 
a year, you know; can you tell me whether 
George Kip, the defaulting Buffalo attorney— 
who absconded soon after I left on my tour— 
was ever caught? He’s my double—he dis- 
appeared, you know.” 

We none of us knew about Kip. 

**Oh, well—he was marvelously like me— 
that was all,” said Mr. Sunderland. “A 
shrewd fellow. Stole nearly a million trust 
funds—speculated—lost it—went to the dogs— 
oh, of course it couldn’t be he.” 
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“TJ should not think he would care to stay 
where he would be recognized—stop—it was the 
cleverest thing the man could do!” exclaimed 
Challoner, rising excitedly. 

“The very cleverest! There is hardly a 
country in the world—treaty or no treaty—from 
which, on request, we could not have had him 
extradited.” 

« True,” said I, “and he was safe enough 
in the club, as long as he knew you would be 
absent—who inquired? Who spoke to him? 
Who knew about Kip, anyway, in the club? 
Why, we called him—nicknamed him the ‘ club 
ghost !’ he was always so reticent—-so silent in 
his movements . 

“TI knew him well—once dined him and put 
him up here—that’s how he came to use the 
club. I pity him profoundly,” sighed Mr. 
Sunderland, “I sometimes feel—as if it was 
I, myself. Think of him, gentlemen, day after 
day and night after night, listening to the good 
fellowship, the jokes, the laughter, yet never 
sharing in it! Think how he must have 
longed to speak !—yes—even to confide his sor- 
rows, his crime, his life story—to someone / 
Perhaps his resemblance to me gives me this — 
strange sensation of feeling for him in his 
utter isolation more deeply—more sympatheti- 
cally than any of you can possibly do.” Mr. 
Sunderland was visibly affected. ‘One can 
be best lost in a crowd, most alone in a throng, 
but at a club where so many know each other, 
joke, drink, laugh together—to see it and not 
be of it—to be ignored!” The tears stood in 
his eyes—“ My God, gentlemen, it must have 
taken the courage of a hero to have carried out 
that impersonation for a year. Think of it! 
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And to have carried his deadly secret in his 
breast, in and out among you all that time. 


i Watching the papers for news of what the 


police were doing, and relying for his security 
from arrest upon the slender thread of club 
etiquette! Not a soul spoke to him all the 
time he was in the club—a whole year—until 
to-night! Why, the man must have the nerve 
of a lion tamer! As you report he was so 
overpowered when one of you—Mr. Faulkner, 
was it ?—addressed him that he barely had wit 
enough to remember that it would not do to 
insist on the impersonation of myself to him, 
as he, Faulkner, knew me—as, indeed, he does. 
I knew Mr. James Faulkner, very well, indeed 
—very well—have known him, you see, when 
he lived in Utica——” 

‘“‘ Better send to the office,” I suggested, 
and see if there are not a lot of dues and checks 
unpaid by this rascal—kept for you to set- 
tle 2 

*¢ None—all paid to-day in full. I inquired ; 
here’s my receipt.” 

Challoner looked at me. ‘And were you 
not astonished, sir, to know you had any checks 
unpaid ?” 

“‘ Of course—but I believed—carelessly, that 
someone else had in some way by accident used 
my name. To tell the truth, I didn’t care 
much, as the receipts were correct and paid, 
and I had nothing to pay. Perhaps you think 
this very odd of me—sort of crazy, eh? Do 
you think me crazy?” 

Binney coughed. Challoner kicked me 
under the table. 

At this I excused myself a moment, slipped 
out and rang a police call, of course. I pride 
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myself on my cleverness. I remembered what 
Faulkner had said. When I returned, Mr. 
Roger Sunderland was rising hurriedly, saying 
he must be going, as it was so late. He would 
not even wait for a cab. 

¢‘ Oh—one more bottle, really—’ 


b 


insisted 
Challoner, who was clever, too, and suspected. 
Challoner almost held him by the coat. But 
Sunderland—or Kip—or a ghost, whoever it 
was, insisted ongoing. He became angry at 
last and almost tore himself loose from us, and 
started for the door. 

“Don’t give him his hat!” I cried to the 
doorman. ‘Stop him-—he’s a thief!” 

At that moment two police detectives 
entered the door, and collared him. 

“The jig’s up, Kip, come along easy now! ” 
they cried, “« we know you!” 

To anyone who has ever had any experience 
with a New York detective, it is wonderful 
how knowing they are when once their 
“game” is pointed out to them. One of the 
detectives slipped a pair of handcuffs over 
Kip’s fat wrists, and remarked, “we spotted 
you, when you came from the Grand Central 
depot to-night—you’d never left the house 
without us, sir, sir 





“ But—but—I came from Utica to-day. 
Important law case on to-morrow here—Su- 
preme Court——” 

“ Oh—we’re on to you—will you pay for a 
cab, sir—it’s a long way from here to the 
Tombs “ 

“T tell you ’'m Roger Sunderland—this is 
an outrage “s 

“Ts it a cab, sir?” 

“T tell you . 
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“The sooner you tell your story to Mr. 
Byrnes, the better, sir; we'll stop at Mulberry 
street, sir.” 

A number of clubmen now gathered in the 
hallway, to each of whom, while the cab was 
being called, Kip turned and besought them 
to identify him, and save him from the dis- 
grace of an imprisonment. But as no one had, 
even in the club, recognized him before, so no 
one recognized him now. He heard expres- 
sions of regret that the club had harbored such 
a villain for a year, but no one could feel any 
sympathy for the thief. 

At last, swearing vengance on the club and 
all its members, the prisoner was hurried away 
in a cab to police headquarters on Mulberry 
street. Challoner and I shook hands. “ The 
cleverest capture ever made,”’ he cried excitedly 
after they were gone. ‘And we did it—so— 
the ghost was a common thief !” 

Binney doubted. “I think you fellows have 
hurried an innocent man into prison,” he said 
gravely. ‘You acted too hastily; you will 
probably live to regret it.” 

“He said he knew Faulkner very well— 
Faulkner said he had not a speaking acquaint- 
ance with him,” cried Challoner. 

*¢ Well—it may have been another Faulk- 
ner ”’—said Binney. 

“His not being surprised at the checks 
paid—and his crying over being a year in the 
club and never being spoken to”’—I insisted. 
“It all points one way zi 

** Oh—you fellows think you’re remarkably 
clever, no doubt—but I feel certain you’re 
wrong,” said the imperturbable Binney. 

« And—by all that’s holy—you’re right!” 
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cried Challoner, pointing to the hall, where 
stood, his hands in his pockets, solidly built, 
with his strong, sturdy legs and fat, melan- 
choly face—the club ghost ! 

*« By-the-bye,” he said to the doorman, who 
looked at him with consternation, “I left my 
bag here—forgot it—let me have it, please— 
why do you act so—oddly ?” 

«« But—you’re—they’ve collared you—the 
cops!” gasped the poor doorman. “I can’t 
let you have nothing ; you're gone to jail.” 

Challoner sank back in his chair completely 


collapsed. 


“Seize him! Stop him! Call the police!” I 
cried, rushing out; but without waiting for his 
bag or to say good night, the real Kip, the ras- 
eal, the “club ghost,” disappeared through the 
elub door into the starlit night, and though we 
hurried after him, none of us were able to say 
whither he fled—East or West. 

Of course we sent at once and released poor 
Mr. Sunderland, who was badly frightened, but 
who finally forgave us. Kip was never caught. 
Inspector Byrnes grinned when he heard all 
our story. ‘* He’s the smartest thief in all the 
criminal calender,” he said. ‘ He placed him- 
self where in Poe’s story they put the purloined 
letter—where no one would think of being so 
foolish as to look for him, and where he him- 
self could keep close watch on what the police 
were doing. : 

“ Now, it would do my heart good to capture 
such a thoroughly capable fellow. I think I'd 
try and get him pardoned and make a detective 
out of him. A whole year in the club—and 
never spoken to or noticed !—well! The swell 


clubs of New York are queer institutions ! ” 
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«Where do you think he has gone?” 

“ Did he not say Rio Janeiro?” 

“ Yes.” 

«‘ Well—he’s gone North then. I dare say 
he’s in Montreal or Halifax. The Herald per- 
sonals was a joke—oh, he’s very clever!” 

So ended our “laying” our club ghost! 
And so I have tried to give you alittle glimpse 
of what sometimes goes on ata club. Always— 
always in every club there is en evidence—a 
ghost, tall or short, sad or jolly—every club 
has one or two of these mysterious individuals. 
At Challoner’s famous ghostly dinner, a week 
later, we were all a very ghostly set, indeed—at 
about 4 A.M. in ‘the morning. Roger Sunder- 
land, non-resident, drank us all under the table 
—in fact, in this way, the club ghost may he 
said to have laid ws / 

But—Kip, the thief, was never caught! 

J. A. Smmonps. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD §, MARTIN. 


June more than any other month belongs to 
the colleges. Men come to commencements and 
class days with all their supplementary festivi- 
ties; Phi Beta Kappa orations and poems are 
delivered, and during the last fortnight in the 
month the ordinary news of the day has to 
struggle for space in the newspapers with 
reports of matters of university concern. In 
one college town in New York State this 
present June will be a month of special note. 
Union College, at Schenectady, will devote a 
whole week of it to the celebration of its cen- 
tennial anniversary. Activities at Union will 
begin on Friday, the 21st, with a prize debate. 
The next evening there will be prize oratory 
by undergraduate competitors. On Sunday 
a memorial sermon, an interdenominational con- 
ference on religion and education and the 
Baccalaureate sermon. Monday will be Class 
Day for the young, and the elders will improve 
it by holding an all-day educational symposium. 
Tuesday will be Alumni Day, crowded with 
meetings all day long, with a great commemo- 
rative meeting in the evening, when Judge 
Danforth, of Rochester, and Dr. Staley B. 
Rossiter will make addresses, and Dr. William 
H. McElroy, of the New York Tribune, will 
read a poem. Wednesday will be Memorial 
Day ; a lively day for Union with a flag raising 
and lots of addresses and the centennial ban- 
quet. It will take five presiding officers to 
manage the day, among them General Daniel 
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Butterfield, ex-Governor Rice, of Massachu- 
setts, and that fiery, untamed statesman, Gov- 
ernor John Geary Evans, of South Carolina, 
whose hand will be at the helm of the evening 
meeting. All this day there will be continuous 
talking by eminent hands, Dr. Warner Miller 
among them ; and, if anything is left of the men 
of Union, commencement will be held the next 
day (Thursday, June 27), when President E. 
N. Potter, of Hobart, will preside, and the cen- 
tennial oration will be given by Bishop Potter, 
of New York. This is a tremendous program, 
and every Union man who improves his oppor- 
tunities must issue from the centennial week 
fairly distended with ideas and emotions—and 
warm lemonade. 

Union is a college with a past and a history. 
It speaks well for her present strength and her 
hopes of future prosperity that she should find 
men and energy to celebrate her centennial with 
such impressive zeal. The internal acrimonies 
which rent her for so many years seem all to 
have aborted. Her backers are shoulder to 
shoulder now, and a sign of her impending 
enlargement appears in the fact that of her 
263 undergraduates ninety-nine are in the 
freshman class. Year by year she is raising 
her standard of admission and increasing her 
corps of instructors. She has history behind 
her, but it looks very much as if her best days 
were ahead. 


IN ANOTHER New York University the coming 
commencement will be an exceptional occasion. 
There is much out of the common to be said at 
Columbia this year when the graduates meet, 
and no doubt it will be said Columbia, like 
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Union, has a past and a history; but she is 
not thinking much about either of them this 
year. Her considerations just now are all for 
the future, and well they may be, for a dazzling 
prospect her future is. Since the inaugura- 
tion of her present president Columbia’s 
resources have increased by gifts and additions 
of an estimated value of between five and six 
million dollars, nearly half of which, however, 
is represented by the consolidation of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons with her 
medical department and the large gifts of the 
Vanderbilts and Sloanes to the department 
thus formed. The money so invested does not 
go uptown, though it greatly strengthens the 
university in one of its chief departments. 
The new money that will show the most is that 
destined to raise buildings on the new site. It 
will cost a great deal to house Columbia, but 
the work is so prodigiously interesting that the 
means are sure to be forthcoming. The costly 
new site itself is bought and practically paid 
for, for the proceeds of the sale of the old site 
will pay what still remains due on the new one. 
President Low’s splendid gift provides for 
the chief of the new buildings. Mr. Schermer- 
horn’s $300,000 assures another fine building, 
and the trustees say that plans for other 
buildings have been prepared and that they 
hope to find means to put them up without 
delay. 

The Library building, by the way, will not 
only house the books of the university, but 
will provide offices for the present for the 
faculties, trustees and other officers of the uni- 
versity, shelter for the Low School, and 
studies and lecture-rooms for professors. The 
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plan is to devote the whole building eventually 
to the various university libraries, but for the 
present it will be put to such various uses as 
arise out of the necessities that attend migra- 
tion. With a grand confidence Columbia is 
moving on to what will soon and surely be her 
splendid home on the Riverside plateau. It is 
a satisfaction to remember that when she actu- 
ally gets into her new quarters she will have 
income enough to conduct her housekeeping on a 
scale consonant with the dimensions of her dwell- 
ing. It will not be a case with her of a grand shell 
and penury within it. There will be no sacri- 
fice of intellectual apparatus to architecture 
and material construction. Even now, with all 
her building to do, she is able to announce the 
establishment of thirty new university scholar- 
ships of $150 each, besides (as appears) the 
24 Brooklyn scholarships (12 in Barnard 
and 12 in Columbia) and the Class of 
°70 fellowship, provided for in President 
Low’s gift, and eight other President’s Uni- 
versity annual scholarships, to be awarded at 
the rate of two annually, beginning next year, 
until the number is complete. 

President Low is reputed to be a modest 
man. How will he be able to listen to what 
the Columbia men will have to say to him 
when they meet with him this commencement 
and review the year! 


WHILE THE zeal of Columbia backers is so 
handsomely in evidence, there comes a reminder 
that Columbia is not the only New York col- 
lege that has moved uptown. A building that 
will correspond in its position and uses to 
Columbia’s Low building, has been undertaken 
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for the University of the City of New York by 
a donor who, for the present, remains unknown. 
Plans of classical design made for it by Mr. 
Stanford White are likely to be accepted. It 
will cost about $250,000, and will provide the 
University with a library, commencement hall, 
chapel, museum and administration offices. Its 
lofty site on University Heights faces Sedgwick 
avenue and is near the Hall of Languages, also 
built by Mr. White. The entrance to it is 
through the students’ gate. 

For the information of persons not familiar 
with the topography of the upper end of Man- 
hattan Island it may be worth mentioning, 
now that New York is becoming so great a 
university city, that the Morningside Plateau, 
where the new Columbia will be domesticated, 
borders on 116th street, and that the Univer- 
sity Heights are some distance above 155th 
street. 

It would be a satisfaction to add to this 
chronicle of the material progress of the New 
York universities the assurance that Barnard 
College had realized the aspiration that seems 
dearest to her just now and had acquired the 
site she covets near Columbia and knew where 
to find the money to build on it. This piece 
of news, which THE BACHELOR is anxious to 
record, hangs fire a little still. But surely it 
is coming. Barnard has set her heart on fol- 
lowing Columbia, as indeed she must, and 
when Barnard has set her heart on anything 
her high deserts and her remarkable powers of 
persuasion make it a safe wager that she will 
get what she wants. 


VARIOUS ANSWERS have been offered to the 
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question propounded by the Yale News: “ What 
is Yale’s Greatest Need?” From one quarter 
the suggestion came that a sound all-around 
drubbing in athletics would help her as much 
as anything; from another source came the in- 
quiry whether a man capable of taking the 
Yale “ Lit” prize was not in rather conspicu- 
ous request at New Haven? A New York 
clergyman thought it a pity that the Yale cor- 
poration cannot more broadly represent the 
Universal church ; a secretary of the Y. M.C.A. 
wanted a quickened moral sense, better college 
preaching and the abolition of the spy system 
in examinations. Naturally the weight of opin- 
ion was that Yale needed most what most of 
us think we most need. A New York re- 
sponse estimated Yale’s crying need at $5,000,- 
000, and Judge Howland, somewhat less precise, 
called for a sufficient endowment to enable the 
work ofthe university to meet the requirements 
of the greatly increased number of students. 
President Dwight, who ought to know more 
than anyone else about his university’s require- 
ment, asks for nothing more this year than 
three new recitation buildings, two or three 
dormitories, an administration building, new 
fellowships and special libraries for the gradu- 
ate department, a little something for each of 
the professional schools, and $100,000 to en- 
dow a new professorship in the art school. 
With all these necessities dragging her down, 
Yale still seems to be worrying along and doing 
her work. She is proud of her new Law School 
Building, built through the efforts of Dean 
Wayland, and believed at Yale to be the best 
building of its kind in the country. A new 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases has been given 
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her, and accepted in spite of protests from per- 
sons living near it. Her president avers that 
she is offering a better quality of education 
now than she ever offered before, and there is 
every prospect of her working successfully 
through the coming year whether she plays 
football with Harvard or not. 


Ir 1s worth recording that when Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson lectured at New Haven last month 
he scolded the young men of Yale as sharply 
as he could (which is not very sharp) for not 
producing better plays in their amateur theat- 
ricals. He said they paid no attention to pure 
dramatic art and fooled away their time and 
energy on farce comedies. - 

No doubt that is true both of Yale men and 
of most college men elsewhere. The under- 
graduate if guided by his elders can be useful 
in the production of such plays as Ben Jon- 
son’s comedy lately given at Harvard, or the 
Latin play produced last month at Syracuse, 
but left to himself he naturally gravitates to- 
ward a coalition of the grotesque and the spec- 
tacular, and spends himself on farces and bur- 
lesques. We are not so sure that we altogether 
blame him. 


STaNFORD UNIVERSITY (more correctly and 
much less sensibly, “Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University”) in Southern California is in the 
uncomfortable predicament of not knowing 
whether it is very rich or very poor. The 
Government has sued the Stanford estate for 
$15,000,000, on claims growing out of Senator 
Stanford’s connection with the Pacifie rail- 
roads. If the estate wins, the University will 
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be well taken care of ; if Uncle Sam wins, there 
is a prospect that the University will have to 
close its doors. How great a pity that would 
be appears when it is known that there are 
now 1,100 students in the University, with over 
a hundred officers and instructors to teach and 
look after them. Education at Stanford is 
cheap, and $300 a year defrays all a student’s 
reasonable expenses except for clothes and 
travel. Men and women study there with 
equal privileges, about one-third of the students 
being women. Stanford’s A. B. degree is 
granted on uncommonly liberal terms. Only 
seventeen students in the University study 
Greek ; only sixty-two Latin; and only thirty- 
three mathematics. All the same it is a great 
seat of learning, and its subversion would be 
widely and vehemently deplored. Arrange- 
ments have been made to keep it going through 
the coming year, however the Government suit 
goes. 


Harper’s Weekly of date June 1 had an 
interesting article setting forth the means used 
at Princeton to prevent cribbing at examina- 
tions. Since January, 1893, the old spy sys- 
tem has been superseded by an arrangement 
whereby the men are put on honor not to cheat. 
This is acceptable to the undergraduates and 
works well. The administration of the system 
is left to the undergraduates themselves. It 
was found at the start that cheating disappeared 
absolutely from the senior and junior examina- 
tions, but that three or four sophomores and a 
number of freshmen abused the trust reposed 
in them. An undergraduate committee took 
the culprits in hand and heard evidence in their 
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eases. Of those found guilty all but one con- 
fessed and were allowed to take new examina- 
tions. One sophomore denied the jurisdiction of 
the committee. The evidence against him was 
presented to the faculty and the man was dis- 
missed. In the few cases of cheating that have 
occurred since then the culprits, when upper 
class men, have been allowed to leave college, 
when freshmen have been suspended. In every 
case an undergraduate committee has investi- 
gated the offense and recommended the penalty. 
Mercy has been shown to freshmen, on the 
ground that they had not been at Princeton 
long enough to comprehend the Princeton 
standard of honor. 

It would seem as if this same system might 
be introduced at any respectable college. Very 
many men will cheat in examinations where they 
are watched who would not dream of cheating 
under a system which placed them on their 
honor. Not the least of the advantages of the 
Princeton system is that it relieves the instruct- 
ors of a sort of supervision that every gentle- 
man must find distasteful. 


Ex-PRESIDENT SEELYE, of Amherst, who 
died May 12, was a college president neither of 
the old type nor of the new, but of a fine 
large type of his own. He was a doctor of 
divinity, which was like the typical president of 
the old school, but when he was elected presi- 
dent of Amherst he was a member of Congress, 
a sort of service that savors more of the college 
president of contemporary times. He gradu- 
ated from Amherst in 1849, studied theology 
both at home and abroad, was pastor of a church 
for five years, until 1858, when he became pro- 
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fessor of philosophy at Amherst. For a dozen 
years or more he continued to be a professor, 
then his health broke down and, apparently by 
way of recreation, he went to India on a lecture 
tour. In 1874 he was appointed member of a 
commission to revise the tax laws of Massachu- 
setts, and in the same year he was elected to 
Congress as an independent candidate. {n 
1876, while still in Congress and with a pros- 
pect of being re-elected, he was chosen president 
of Amherst, to succeed Dr. Stearns. He 
resigned that office in 1890 because of the con- 
dition of his health. 

The scope of Dr. Seelye’s acquirements and 
ability appears in the diversity of his em- 
ployments. Intellectually and in character 
he was a man of great capacity and 
sturdiness, able to think out his own course 
and follow it. Physically he was not so strong 
a person, and, though his large frame gave him 
an appearance of robustness, he was often 
embarrassed by the failure of his physique to 
meet the demands of his intellectual energies. 
He was successful in all his various avoca- 
tions, a good man wherever placed; but his 
reputation rests mainly on his work as a 
teacher and a student of men. As president 
of Amherst he succeeded beyond the expecta- 
tions of his friends and earned the applause 
and support of many backers of the college 
who opposed his election and had serious mis- 
givings about his being the right man for the 
place. He was not only wise and fortunate 
in his relations with his students, but was able 
to bring strong outside support and much 
money to the aid of the college, which he left 
much stronger than he found it. Wordsworth 
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was his favorite poet, and Wordsworth’s 
“Excursion” and the “Ode to Immortality ” 
were often quoted by him. He inspired his 
pupils. Like Emerson, he had always a 
“shrine in his heart.” If he did anything for 
an Amherst man it was to give him a standard 
—a high, noble, elevated tone. President 
Seelye was like one of the “ great ones—long 
gone by.” To know him was an education of 
itself. His talk was often eloquent with feel- 
ing. Young men learned to know themselves 
through him. Men in a large college can 
never know the advantage of a daily associa- 
tion with a teacher such as he. Yale and Har- 
vard tutors with their formal class books and 
“marking systems” are not to be mentioned in 
the same breath. 


ONE OF the arguments for athletic sports 
and intercollegiate games is that they give a 
vent to undergraduate energy and keep 
students out of mischief. The young men at 
Oberlin seem to need a vent of some sort, and 
it is possible that their case is one that a 
development of the athletic propensity might 
benefit. They celebrated the eve of Decoration 
Day by attempting to clean out a circus. 
Everybody knows that circus men are particu- 
larly tough and ready to meet emergencies, 
and that when they have occasion to raise the ery 
of “ Hey Rube” the opposed have need to have 
right on their side and a very cogent material 
force to back it. The Sun Brothers’ circus, 
backed by the local police, gave the Oberlin 
lads a splendid fight, which was doubtless grati- 
fying to all parties immediately concerned, and 
made many pleasing stories in the newpapers, 
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but unless the details of the engagement have 
been unfairly reported the Oberlins will think 
twice before they stir another lot of Reubens 
up to combat. 


A PERFORMANCE of the “ Trinummus of 
Plautus” was given in the Bastable Theatre, 
at Syracuse, on the evening of May 16, by 
some members of the senior class of Syracuse 
University, under the general direction of the 
Latin Department of the University and of 
Professor Frank Smalley in particular. As 
described in the Syracuse papers, it was an 
excellent and highly successful performance, 
showing talent and careful preparation on the 
part of the players. 


“ WILLIAM, OF ALBANY,” as the Right Rev. 
William C. Doane, Bishop of Albany, is said 
to be in the habit of signing his name on hotel 
registers, after the English manner, has created 
a sensation at the graduating exercises of St. 
Agnes’ School by denouncing ‘ Woman’s 
Rights Women,” and the coming “new” 
woman in general. St. Agnes’ School, with 
its graduating class of young ladies, was thrown 
into a fever of excitement. A tempest ina 
teapot or a hawk in a dove cote could not have 
been more terrible. Think of the soft, white 
muslin and pretty blue ribbons, the sweet faces 
of girls, the waving fans, and such awful 
words as these from the indignant Bishop : 

“The milch cow and the plowing ox are 
not made for the same service. The herb that 
ministers healing and the flower that yields its 
fragrance to the summer air have equal and 
yet most different duties to render to mankind 
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from the tall wheat, which gives its life up for 
our sustenance, or the great tree which falls to 
float our commerce on the sea. 

“There is no hive of bees, no field of grow- 
ing things, no human household, no housing 
place of cattle, no machine of man’s making, 
with its complex adaptation of each piece to 
its work, that does not cry out against the mad 
mistake of confusing and confounding into 
likeness the distinct and differing functions 
among which there is no unequalness that 
means inferiority. And never in any age of 
the world, nowhere in any land, and nowhere in 
America so much as now in our own Empire 
State was there such absolute unreason for the 
clamor which seeks to distract women from the 
duties of the ‘vocation to which they are 
called’ into the mad pursuit of the greatest 
wrong that can be done to their sex, their 
country and mankind. 

** Woman’s vocation of queenliness is no less 
fulfilled, filled to the very full, in the sway of 
a young girl’s simple purity over the coarser 
rudeness of her companions, than in the rare 
royalty which graces England’s throne with 
sovereign dignity to-day. And the tireless 
devotion of the paid child’s nurse, well-named 
‘bonne,’ if that means good in the feminine gen- 
der, or the plodding patience of the primary 
teacher, to whom no repaying pleasure comes 
in the mutual fruition of the higher learning, 
has found and filled the ‘ state of life into which 
God has called her,’ as really and as richly as 
Florence Nightingale or Mary Somerville or 
Dorothea Dix.” 

When the suffrage question was before the 
Constitutional Convention a year ago Albany 
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was the scene of a fiercely-waged contest. The 
result of the contest in the convention damp- 
ened the ardor of the “ new” women somewhat 
and hostilities have for some time ceased. Now, 
however, Bishop Doane has stirred things up 
again, and there is no telling what will happen 
in Albany. In spite of all the good Bishop 
can do, one-third of the St. Agnes girl gradu- 
ates are “in favor of the coming woman, with 
all the rights and privileges of man.” Does 
not the Bishop’s protest announce a defeat? 
We may not be permitted to pry into the dark 
mysteries of the St. Agnes star chamber, to re- 
count the dire punishments meted out to this 
rebellious one-third, but we may deduce our 
own theory from the good Bishop’s outbreak— 
it is impossible to stem the progress of the new 
freedom for woman. Whatever woman thinks 
she ought to have she will get. If she is after 
‘man’s privileges ”’ (e.g., standing up in street 
cars, taking off hats in theaters, going out to 
see a man between the acts, wearing trousers, 
using tobacco, going about without escort, and 
having latch keys) she will get them, Bishop 
Doane notwithstanding. If she wishes to be 
independent and earn her own honorable liv- 
ing, every aid must be given her, every assist- 
ance offered, and she must be educated to be 
able to protect herself. 


THE YALE-HARVARD MISUNDERSTANDING. 


THE BacHELor regards with seriousness the 
spectacle presented by the present attitude of 
our two greatest American universities, stand- 
ing opposite to each other, Yale declining to 
play unless satisfactory statements were made 
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showing that Harvard did not believe the 
charges made against Yale. Let us hope that 
this state of affairs will have come to an end 
even before we have time to give our opinion 
with regard to it. ‘THE BacHELor,” we 
said in our last number, “ will point out what 
is best for you, gentlemen.” We did not sup- 
pose that there would so soon arise an impor- 
tant matter in which we should have occasion 
to fulfill our promise. In this particular case 
we do not intend to find fault, but we wish 
simply to state where the trouble lies, and why 
it was possible for the present situation to 
arise. The simple truth of the matter is that 
the original difficulty was not dealt with in a 
sportsmanlike way. A question arose as to 
the behavior of a player on the football field. 
Let us begin by pointing out certain element- 
ary principles of gentlemanly sport. The 
rules of a game as they stand on the day of a 
match are binding. In any given case a player 
is either within these rules or he is not. If, 
within the rules, he injures an opponent, the 
remedy lies in revising the rules, if necessary. 
If he violates the rules he can be ordered off 
the field. The time to call attention to a 
violation of rules is on the spot, and the 
player who is not ruled off is presumed to 
have played under the rules. If the 
referee fails to see the violation it is 
a temporary misfortune, not fatal to either 
side, but if the oversights are of too fre- 
quent occurrence it is evidence that better pro- 
vision should be made for umpires by changing 
the rules. All ordinary difficulties can be 
settled by one or the other of these methods. 
As a matter of fact football is a game where 
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it is extremely difficult to detect violations or 
to distinguish violations of the rules from 
“legitimate” roughness. It is the only game 
in which players come into personal contact 
with their opponents and are allowed to lay 
hands on them. It is a game, too, in which it 
is extremely difficult even for a referee or an 
umpire to take in just exactly what has 
happened. In an instant the thing is done 
and over. The whole aspect of the field has 
changed and anyone who has tried to describe 
accurately an accident or a fight will know how 
difficult it is to reconstruct from memory the 
exact nature of what occurred. These difficul. 
ties are perfectly well known to those who go 
in for football. They undertake to play the 
game with their eyes open and should be willing 
to stand the consequences. We come now to 
a more serious case, namely, where the player 
is accused of extraordinary and continued 
brutality, in spite of which, for some reason or 
other, the referee has not seen fit to rule him 
off the field. What method has to be pursued 
here? Let it be understood that from the 
standpoint of gentlemanly sport there are 
some things that cannot be done. It is 
absolutely indefensible to sit down without 
saying anything to one’s opponents and write to 
the newspapers. The newspapers have noth- 
ing to do with the matter. No newspaper 
should be able to say that they got such and 
such statements from parties concerned before 
the controversy itself is settled. The quarre 
or misunderstanding is a private one between 
gentlemen, to be settled privately among them- 
selves. If Harvard wished to maintain that in 
her opinion Hinkey had played in a brutal 
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way, and had willfully violated the rules of the 
game, on the chance of not being detected, 
and that he had succeeded in disabling men 
purposely and against the rules, and had suc- 
ceeded in escaping detection by the referees 
and umpire, she should have seen that she 
was making a very serious charge, and one that 
must be handled with great fairness and 
eare. She should have brought the facts to 
the notice of the Yale football players through 
the proper channels, asking for an authoritative 
investigation, on behalf of football as a game, 
without regard to the winning or losing of the 
particular game in question, and should have 
assumed that Yale would be anxious and will- 
ing to get at the truth of the matter. The 
first mistake that was made consisted in going 
to the newspapers before coming together. No 
one who has been openly denounced feels in the 
mood for friendly and cooperative investiga- 
tion; the affair gets out of the sphere of 
sportsmanlike treatment, and is afterwards 
dealt with like a row between politicians. Dr- 
Brooks was Harvard’s coach, but after he had 
sent his men on the field he became, at the 
game, a mere spectator. Nevertheless, as he 
was still the coach for future games, his 
relation to the team was so close as to have 
made it practically impossible for Yale not to 
take cognizance of what he said, though, 
as a matter of fact, no attention should 
have been paid to it. We consider that the 
writing of Dr. Brooks’ letter was highly 
improper and is at the bottom of the difficulty. 
If he thought that he saw continued unfairness 
and was willing to take the matter up seriously 


he should have said nothing publicly, but 
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should have asked for an investigation by the 
proper person. We leave out of consideration 
altogether the truth or falsity of Dr. Brooks’ 
remarks. Their truth cannot be pleaded in 
mitigation of his offense of writing to the 
newspapers as he did. For this breach of eti- 
quette we think Dr. Brooks owes an apology 
quite as much to his own university as he does 
to Yale, but we think it is a matter of entire 
indifference whether this apology is or is not 
forthcoming. From the standpoint of the 
relationship of the two universities, Dr. Brooks 
was practically an outsider. Although a 
‘‘coach,” he was not in the game. If the 
captain of Harvard’s team or any of the 
players had gone to the public in such a way, 
we should not hesitate to say that an apology 
would be due, but, as we understand it, the 
Harvard players are not accused of going to 
the newspapers. If they have talked since, and 
it must be said that they have been admirably 
reticent, it has only been since the controversy 
was on and great pressure was brought to bear 
on them to get their opinions. In most cases the 
attempts have been unsuccessful. In _ this 
respect the players themselves have acted 
properly, and it is with them and with them 
only that their opponents, the Yale men, have 
to deal. What Dr. Brooks or any other specta- 
tor may have said cannot properly embroil the 
players in the game nor the universities whom 
they represent, so long as the players make 
no complaint. It is owing to a failure to 
recognize this point that Yale refuses to play 
football in 1895. We do not understand that 
any apology has been demanded. We are 
therefore of the opinion, gentlemen, that the 
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proper course topursue is that the whole mat- 
ter should be dropped and that the game should 
take place next fall, as usual. With this dif- 
ference, however, that,as a preliminary step 
toward dealing with athletic controversies in 
a gentlemanly and sportsmanlike way, both 
sides should make all parties concerned promise 
to refrain from writing to the newspapers. 
A Harvarp GRADUATE. 


I have read what has been said by a Har- 
vard Graduate, and fully agree with him. I 
understand that the Yale Committee, of which 
Professor Richards was a member, did not ask 
Harvard for an apology, but stated that they 
did not think arrangements for the game 
should be made unless satisfactory statements 
were made showing that Harvard did not 
believe the charges made by Doctor Brooks 
against Yale. 

These “ statements” to be made by Har- 
vard need not be in the form of an apology. 
But, as gentlemen, we Yale men think that 
if the Harvard team does not believe the 
charges the proper thing for them to do 
would be to come out frankly and say so, or 
say that they do not approve of Dr. Brooks’ 
course in writing his letter. 

However, coach or no coach, on strictly 
technical grounds the team cannot be held 
practically responsible for what Dr. Brooks said, 
because he was not authorized to speak for 
them, and they have, it would seem, a right to 
remain silent if they choose. 

The game was a rough one. The Harvard 
men played about as roughly as was possible, 
but we think neither side should be required to 
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go behind the returns. Harvard has frequently 
talked to the newspapers. It isn’t her “ fust 
offense.” It is time she stopped it and made 
her fight in committee over the rules. 

So, then, Harvard and Yale shake hands; 
say, not write, on both sides what is fitting ; 
come together like gentlemen, and go in and 
beat Oxford and Cambridge in September ! 

The Oxford-Cambridge challenge is the 
opportunity for a very graceful act on the part 
of both colleges—i.e., to come together and be 
friends ! A YaLE GRADUATE. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
. CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


JUNE HAS brought back Bob Cook and he 
has had a look over the Yale crew. To the 
great relief and satisfaction of Captain Arm- 
strong and the coachers, he did not at once 
upset the order of the men, though what he 
may do after they reach New London is still 
an unknown quantity. It was particularly 
cheering to Armstrong, because he has had to 
do much of the coaching himself, and the late- 
ness of Cook’s return meant that if changes 
had to be made much of the preliminary work 
must have been wrong. Langford, the fresh- 
man stroke, is one of the unusual chances in 
the Yale boat. With so many veterans and an 
eight of last year’s winning freshmen it was 
hardly likely that a newcomer would get in, 
much less stroke the crew. But such a move 
might be oftener made, and would, even though 
not continued up to the race, be the salvation 
of some veteran crews, because it would help 
straighten out faults into which their style has 
almost unconsciously lapsed. Many of the old 
coachers who visited the Yale crew last year 
shortly before the race opened their eyes very 
much when they first saw the eight row and cer- 
tainly there were some radical departures from 
former years. But Bob Cook and his able 
assistants are at New London to win races, and 
that they know how to do no matter what the 
material may be. 


PERHAPS THE sense of security that settled 
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down upon New Haven when Cook arrived 
and made no changes may not prove the best 
medicine for Yale, and, despite a chapter of 
misfortunes hardly ever equaled, the Harvard 
crew under Watson may make such progress 
this month as to throw a new light upon affairs 
on the Thames. Certainly the Harvard crew 
as they row now do not show the effects of 
their many upsets physically. They have 
many points of superiority over some former 
aggregations that Harvard has sent down to 
the Thames. They are much more together 
inboard, hands, arms and _ bodies, and _ their 
catch is a great improvement upon anything 
they have exhibited in the last two or three 
years. 


THE CorneELL Henley crew is off for Eng- 
land, but before going they had several excit- 
ing and trying brushes with the Cornell ’var- 
sity crew, which showed the style they mean to 
adopt at Henley. In a spurt they ran the 
stroke up to 48 or 49 and held it there without 
going to pieces. They have practiced this 
until they are as much at home at this clip as 
a Yale crew at 39 or 40. Courtney means to 
teach them how to take the lead, and then he 
believes their grit will enable them to hold it. 
Nor is it at all after the fashion of a “ git 
thar” stroke. Courtney turns out good crews 
and not bunglers, and those who have rowed 
against them have learned this. 


BESIDES TAKING the good wishes of American 
colleges, this crew takes with them the confi- 
dence of many that they will introduce the 
Englishmen to an unexpectedly hard race, for 
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it is certain that our cousins across the water 
take but little account of Cornell in their cal- 
culations of the Henley Regatta, and the win- 
ning of a heat even would be more than they 
fancy the Ithacans able to accomplish. Bob 
Cook is reported in the papers as not averse to 
seeing Yale get a turn with the Ithacans after 
their English visit. How much of this is due 
to the ubiquitous reporter is hard to say. The 
Yale crew this year is a heavy one—built for 
four miles. The Cornell crew’s “ distance” is 
two miles. The chances would be much in 
favor of the crew who rows its distance. Yale 
would win, probably, at four miles, Cornell at 
two. 


THE sTATISTICS of the Cornell crew on leav- 
ing were as follows: 





AGE. | HEIGHT. | WEIGHT. 
F. B. Matthews....... 21 5- 9Y 160 
E. O. Spellman. ...... 20 5-10 161 
E. C. Hagerman...... 24 5-10y, 170 
T. W. Freeborn....... 19 5-11 171 
| 19 = 173 
rere 25 5- 9x 173 
ee ee 20 5-11 161 
R. B. Hamilton....... 20 5- 8y 155 
F. D. Colson, Cox..... 19 5- 6 100 
SUBS. 

Tite IRM <6. 6.5.6 0;5.0551 23 6— 160 
J of re 19 5-11 y 166 
eS eee 22 5-10¥, 167 
ee 18 5-11ly 148 




















Average height, 5-104; age, 20; weight, 163 y,. 





Commopore Hastines of the Cornell navy 
has been some time at Henley making arrange- 
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ments regarding quarters, rowing over in ca- 
noes and the like, so that the crew will find 
everything ready for them upon their arrival. 
The German crew are said to be more feared 
by the Englishmen than the Americans, but 
Courtney hopes to give them different views a 
little later. 


THE SELECTION of the Poughkeepsie course 
for the triangular race is an excellent one, and if 
the race comes off in a satisfactory manner and 
the provisions are adequate, there are going to 
be many boating men of other Universities 
with an eye on that course for future events. 
Beard, of the Yale crew, who is thoroughly 
familiar with the course, says it is a capital 
one and that the water is likely to be good and 
the accommodations perfect. The almost annual 
postponements at New London on account of 
rough water and the lack of energy displayed 
by the railroad companies in accommodating the 
crowds make a strong combination, and should 
the Poughkeepsie course prove as good as antici- 
pated, there is more than a chance of a try 
there by the older rivals. 


Born CoLumsia and Pennsylvania went over 
the first of June, the former going to the Stuy- 
vesant place and the latter to Bellevue Villa. 
Cornell will come a little later. 


THE HarvarD crew left for New London the 
last Saturday in May this year, which is consid- 
erably earlier than usual, and they were fol- 
lowed by Yale on June 8. The order of 
the men for the last few days before going 
down was: 
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AGE. HEIGHT. | WEIGHT. 
Damon...... 24 5-10 162 
Bow.. j or Lewis ..... 21 5- 9Y% 168 
No. 2...Shepard ...... 22 5- 9 170 
« 3.,.Chatman..... 20 5-10 169 
md Hollister.....] 21 | 5-11 176 
*?) or Stillman... 20 5-104 167 
« 5...Wrightington..| 20 5-10 168 
OG... WWOEFIBB. 200 24 5-114 176 
« 7... Fennessey.... 22 5-10% 172 
Stroke ..Bullard...... 22 5- 84% 164 
ee SE ee Crem joc e 106 


steady month of work for them on the Thames, and 
is not disheartened by the earlier misfortunes. 
By the way, if his crew should win, we would 
hear no more about the advisability of a Yale 
coach at Cambridge. This has been a favorite 
twilight tale among “old grads ”’ for some years 
now, both Harvard and Yale grayheads occa- 
sionally indulging in it, but it is hardly likely 
to come off. It is rumored that Dr. Perey 
Bolton, and he is sufficiently generous in his 
sporting views to look at the matter in a fair 
light, has offered in the past to go to Cam- 
bridge and coach a Harvard crew. Withsome 
men this would be pure bumptuousness, but 
not with him. If it would inaugurate an 
era of better feeling between the two universi- 
ties let us have exchange of coaches all along 
the line, the winner sending the loser a coach 
the following year. 


THE First ball game of the series between 
Princeton and Yale was sensational in the 
extreme. For six innings neither side could 
get a man across the plate, and when in the 
seventh Quinby, of Yale, came over, the flood 
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gates of Yale’s cheers were let loose and pan- 
demonium reigned. The eighth and ninth 
passed without further score, leaving the vic- 
tory Yale’s by one run. The game was thrill- 
ing even to its end, when the close was a sharp 
double play, Rustin to Quinby to Stephenson, 
shutting off Bradley and Altman. 

Yale began with her crack battery, Carter and 
Greenway, in the points, and the former pitched 
good ball up to the sixth inning,when he evidently 
found his arm giving way and, before it became 
disastrous for his side, retired in favor of 
Trudeau, who pitched a strong, steady game 
out. It is very unlikely now that Carter 
will be himself again this season, although he 
will pitch parts of games, and if that is the 
case the battle Yale gave New York at the 
first of the season, when Carter held the pro- 
fessionals down so closely, was the most 
expensive bit of show work that a Yale nine 
has ever done, for it was there that Carter 
injured himself, rupturing a ligament in his 
elbow. 

Trudeau is a first-class substitute and would 
be considered on any college nine where such a 
star as Carter had not played, a thoroughly 
satisfactory man. The combination of Carter 
and Trudeau, where Carter is able to pitch a 
few innings, is working very well and in the 
first Princeton game enabled Yale to keep 
Princeton from scoring. The style of the two 
pitchers is quite different and this operates to 
their advantage. Carter is being tried at other 
places in the field and diamond, as he is very 
valuable for his batting, and is knocking the 
ball out in good style. Another home run at 
Orange came to his share, and in the five inn- 
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ings that he played during the Holy Cross 
game he got three hits, one of them a long one, 
so that Yale will undoubtedly try to use him 
even if not in the box. His play at third has 
not been quite up to the standard, but he 
might settle down to that position if he had 
enough of practice. At present Finck is much 
more lively. 


THE SECOND Princeton-Harvard game was an 
especial triumph for Princeton, as the Harvard 
nine had been improving greatly, and only a 
short time before had defeated Brown, and that, 
too, at Providence, by a score of T to 0. Many 
predicted, therefore, a far different result from 
the second meeting between these two old 
rivals. But the game was an even more 
emphatic victory for Princeton than the one 
in New Jersey. In the latter Harvard went to 
pieces for a single inning, but in the game at 
Cambridge, Princeton placed runs to her credit 
steadily throughout the game. 

It is difficult to explain the unexpectedly 
poor showing of the Harvard nine, and there 
is no doubt that they had an “ off day.” They 
were not the same nine that had just put up 
such a capital game at Providence. The Brown 
boys thought Harvard was the strongest nine 
in the lot, and could hardly believe the score. 

Now the important question is, which kind 
of a game will Harvard play when meeting 
Yale? The game exhibited against Princeton 
will not give them a chance either at New 
Haven or Cambridge, but that shown against 
Brown should win at either place. Judging from 
past experience it is likely to be a good game 
on one occasion and a poor one on the other, 
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and that means a third game. Two good ones 
would beat Yale and make Harvard very 
happy in a triumph over a nine that started 
out so auspiciously. 


THE SECOND Yale-Princeton game resulted, to 
the surprise of everyone, in the close score of 
8 to9 in Yale’s favor. It was one of the most 
exciting college games ever played, Princeton 
standing 7 to 1 at the close of the second inning. 
The game demonstrated that Carter is still 
unfit for the points. It seems too bad that 
two such pitchers: as Carter and Altman 
should both be so unfortunate, and _ the 
former, although he will probbly aattempt 
it, will hardly pitch again for Yale. The 
latter is now suffering from so severe a 
case of poisoning with ivy as to be practically 
out of it. For all that, both nines were provided 
with first-class change pitchers in Trudeau and 
Wilson, and the battle was an _ interesting 
one. Trudeau pitched a good game against 
the Holy Cross nine in New Haven, June 1, 
showing good control and judgment in his 
work, while Wilson has shown himself to be 
unquestionably first class, and he is doubtless 
the most difficult of the lot at Princeton. 


THE PrinceTon-HaRvarb series resulted in 
two decisive defeats for the Cambridge men. 
Princeton played a strong, confident game, even 
more confident at Cambridge than at the first 
game at Princeton. In the latter the play was 
comparatively even until Highlands went to 
pieces in one inning, but in the case of the 
second game Princeton men before going to 
Cambridge spoke in the most confident manner 
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and showed that they believed thoroughly in 
their nine’s ability to defeat Harvard even on 
the home grounds. The result proved that 
this confidence was not misplaced, for Prince- 
ton both outbatted and outfielded the Harvard 
men. 

For all that, some of the games played re- 
cently by Harvard have been what would be 
termed “ good ball” and, unless all signs fail, 
Harvard will be putting up a good game when 
they meet the Yale nine the end of June. Col. 
Winslow is a hard worker and has always done 
well for Harvard nines, and, although the de- 
feats by Princeton must be galling to him, he 
is not the man to lose hope nor are his players. 

Brown has fallen off considerably from her 
form of the early part of the season and while 
Princeton has been coming up, Brown and 
Yale have been putting up some pretty ragged 
ball. Both Pennsylvania and Harvard have 
lately given Brown a good beating, but Brown 
retaliated by taking it out of Yale at Provi- 
dence on Decoration Day, 12 to 3. Amherst 
also shut Yale out without a hit on the Am- 
herst grounds. All of which only goes to show 
the vagaries of the play of the great national 
game and the foolishness of being too sure. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE meeting which fol- 
lowed a week after the Harvard-Yale games 
was a marvel of effective management when 
compared with some former meetings of that 
body. Instead of being interminably prolonged, 
the games were finished in excellent season, in 
point of fact by 5 o’clock. Think of this and 
then of the evenings we have passed in former 
years, when the early part of the afternoon was 
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given up to the weeding out of impossible per- 
formers, and when in the final of the 220 no 
one could tell his favorite and lanterns were 
necessary where the pole vaulters were still 
struggling for the place! On Friday the weak 
ones had been taken out and Saturday we saw 
the very pick and flower of all the colleges try 
for the championship. Much of the work was 
of an exceptionally high order, and deserved a 
far larger audience. The sight of the day was 
the running of Crum, the University of Iowa 
wonder. Richards, of Yale, was the only one 
who could keep within hailing distance of him, 
and even he didn’t run any great danger of 
treading upon Crum’s heels. Of what this 
Iowa man is capable one can hardly tell with- 
out seeming to exaggerate, but it is certain that 
he could have covered the 220 in less time 
than he did had it been necessary, and that 
time, although officially given as 22 seconds, 
owing to the rule regarding taking the time, 
was caught by several watches as ? seconds 
under this. He was no whirlwind runner, with 
a burst of speed and strange action, such as 
have sometimes flashed upon us. His stride 
was strong, clean and finished. He ran in per- 
fect form and was never hurried. He got off 
his mark easily, but not smartly, and waited 
until forty of the hundred had been run before 
he reached his top pitch. Then he pulled out 
and left his men some five yards and tapered 
off easily toward the finish, just holding a yard 
at the end. In the 220 he ran exactly the 
same, except that he held his top pitch consider- 
ably longer, as it was evident from the close 
finish in the hundred that Richards would 
come fast toward the end and Crum was 
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taking no chances on a heat at the tape in 
the 220. 

Without going into heroics over him, this 
man unquestionably has the best form of any 
man who has ever run in the Intercollegiate, 
and any man who beats him, as fit as he was 
yesterday, in a two-twenty yard race will make 
a record. 

Although Yale won the championship again, 
it was close going and a slip in one of the first 
would have dropped her. The University of 
Pennsylvania did remarkably well and the 
showing made by her team was far better than 
last year, when Ramsdell did most of the work. 
Her high jumpers, Leslie and Watson, were in 
good enough shape to put Paine, of Harvard, 
out of it, while Bucholz beat Hoyt, another 
Harvard man, out for the pole vault, and it 
was this event that decided the rank of the 
two, giving Pennsylvania second place and Har- 
vard third. Knipe, in the shot, did capitally 
when one considers the heavy company, and 
Orton smashed the mile record in fine fashion. 
Hollister’s defeat of Kilpatrick in the half was 
a surprise and showed good pluck and running, 
although the time was not astonishing. CKil- 
patrick redeemed himself in the mile when he 
ran Jarvis off his feet, though he could not 
eatch the light-haired Orton. Jarvis was a 
very sick man after Kilpatrick rushed by him 
and he saw Morgan coming, but he gathered 
himself just enough to save the point, although 
the Yale man tried hard for it. 

Chase, of Dartmouth, was master of the high 
hurdles, as Bremer, of Harvard, was of the low 
ones, neither of them giving their friends much 
anxiety. But for all that the two Cali- 
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fornians, Dyer and Torrey, are a pair too 
strong for any one college in the Intercollegiate 
to match, and their strength ‘lies in their very 
fast finishing both on the flat and over the 
flights. From the middle point of the race 
they come fast and hard and run all the way. 
Had Torrey not been obliged to work so hard 
for a chance to run in the finals of the high 
hurdles he would have made Chase beat the 
record to hold him. Koch, their captain, is a 
capital all round man and in the quarter 
showed good judgment and speed. Edgren, 
too, though in a company of men _ whose 
advantages had been far greater than his, 
put enough snap into his hammer handle 
to get a place above Chadwick and to 
come within less than two feet of last 
year’s Intercollegiate record. Hickok’s record 
breaking was anticipated, but Cross gave it a 
smash, too, at second place with 135 feet. 
Thrall, of Yale, took sweet revenge upon 
Houghton, of Amherst, in the mile walk, which 
the latter won last year. Thrall has been com- 
ing better and better all the season, and walked 
Houghton clean out in the last quarter, after 
having tried some six times to pass him during 
the two miles, and being each time answered 
with a spurt that kept him at the tall man’s 
elbow. The bicycle race was stupid to the 
spectators and hardly satisfactory to the 
contestants, with the exception of the Swath- 
more rider, Manley, who did some clever 
riding in the last lap. Ottman, who fin- 
ished second, was ruled out for a foul against 
Osgood, of Pennsylvania, who was coming fast 
on the last turn and was crowded so that he 
failed to get up at the end. The men all loafed 
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through the heats until the last half mile. As 
someone from the track remarked to a hissing 
spectator in the stand, “ Those men know more 
about riding this race than you do.” But for 
all that such riding is not convincing to the 
average layman as to the superiority of the 
contestants. 

The trip of the University of California 
team to our coast must have been an eminently 
satisfactory one to them, as well as a decided 
revelation to the majority of collegians in the 
East. Their games with Princeton resulted in 
a thorough victory, and at Philadelphia they 
tied the University of Pennsylvania, while in 
the Intercollegate, though gaining but seven 
points, they showed themselves, considering 
their small number and their many disadvant- 
ages, athletes of the finest quality, and every 
one of them plucky in facing odds. Had they 
arrived in time to enter the open games held at 
New Haven and at Cambridge they would have 
compelled both the blue and the erimson to 
yield some firsts to the blue and gold. They 
would have gone close to first and second in the 
120 yard hurdle at both places, and at Yale 
would have taken first in the 440 and high 
jump, and at Cambridge in the hammer, besides 
securing places in the low hurdles, mile walk, 
shot, broad jump, and others. May they come 
again and bring more men ! 


~ THREATENING SKIES frightened away many 
from the dual league track athletic meeting 
between Harvard and Yale, held at Cambridge, 
May 18. The two thousand who were there 
were well rewarded, for, in spite of the heavy 
track and the depressive state of the atmos- 
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phere, the contests were excellent and records 
were further broken. No one was greatly sur- 
prised at Hickok’s lengthening out of the shot 
and hammer flights, but it was a pleasure to 
see the round-faced Hercules as he handled the 
weights. Nor was the reduction of the 
bicycle time wholly unexpected, but Hill rode 
a steady, fast race all the way and looks as 
though he had the build and power for even 
better things. Hoyt, of Harvard, in the pole 
vault, had the point won before he broke the 
record, but went on to eleven feet. He deserves 
additional credit for this, as the day was dis- 
tinctly unfavorable. Paine, of Harvard, went 
for the Intercollegiate record at the high jump 
and cleared 6 ft. 4 in., although he had the 
first points at 5 ft. 92 in. The two men, 
Thompson, of Yale, and Putnam, of Harvard, 
who had tied for second, jumped it off and 
Thompson got over 5 ft. 103 in. A similar 
thing happened in the Intercollegiate pole 
vault a year ago, Bucholz, after losing first 
place, clearing on the try for second place a 
greater height than the winner. Paine’s jump 
of 6 ft. 4 in., however, was sufficiently satis- 
factory to the audience as convincing them 
of his certain laurels, 

Richards, of Yale, had the sprints at his 
mercy, as he did two years ago in the Inter- 
collegiate, and wiped out his failures of last 
season with a satisfaction that must have gone 
to the heart of Trainer Murphy. 

Kuhle, of Harvard, deserves especial mention 
in his shot putting, for he certainly has an 
excellent style, and the jump he got into the 
ball was remarkable when one compared his 
physique with that of the giant Hickok, Har. 
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vard’s runners in the quarter mile showed a 
pluck and strength on the heavy track that 
was simply astonishing. Before the turn was 
reached it was evident that the race was to be 
a heart-breaking one, and as the three Harvard 
men came up one after the other on the curve 
and passed the Yale men one could feel what 
spirit there must be in each. 

Bingham came away first in the turn, but 
Marshall then moved up into first place and 
Vincent, too, spurted up by the Yale men. 
As they turned into the stretch, Marshall lead- 
ing, Bingham next, Chubb, of Yale, under- 
took to come again, and all struggled down 
the heavy track in desperation. Marshall 
staggered a little and Bingham, fearing some 
one behind had a spurt left in him, gathered 
himself for an effort to save the win if neces- 
sary. He passed Marshall, and Vincent, hav- 
ing stilla pound in him, let it out and beat 
Chubb in, so that Harvard took all three of 
the places. 

The following is a table of winners in each 
event with the initial of their college : 

100-yard dash—W. M. Richards, Y.; L. W. Red- 
path, H.; M. G. Gonterman, H. Time, 10 2-5s. 

200-yard dash—W. M. Richards, Y.; L. W. Red- 
path, H.; H. R. Storrs, H. Time, 22 2-5s. 

440-yard dash—N. W. Bingham, H.; N. B. Mar- 
shall, H.; W. H. Vincent, H. Time, 51 3-5s. 

880-yard run—E. Hollister, H.; W. H. Vincent, 
H.; P. W. Crane, Y. Time, 1m. 58 2-5s. 

Mile run—J. E. Morgan, Y. ; H. Emerson, H. ; W. 
H. Wadhams, Y. Time, 4m. 37s. 

Mile walk—F. C. Thrall, Y.; C. D. Drew, H. ; J. 
D. Phillips, H. Time, 7m. 15 3-5s. 

120-yard hurdle—G. B. Hatch, Y.; E. H. Cady, 
Y.; E. C. Perkins, Y. Time, 16 2-5s, 
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220-yard hurdle—J. L. Bremer, Jr., H.; E. H. 
Cady, Y.; E. C. Perkins, Y. Time, 25 3-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle race—E. Hills, Y.; F. S. Elliott, 
H.; C. E. Peck, Y. Time, 5m. 12 3-5s. 

Broad jump—L. P. Sheldon, Y.; A. Stickney, H. ; 
R. Mitchell, Y. Distance, 22 ft. 514 in. 

High jump—C. J. Paine, H. ; J. H. Thompson, Y. ; 
W. E. Putnam, H. Height, 5 ft. 936 in. 

Pole vault—W. W. Hoyt, H.; H. Thomas, Y. ; G 
N. Allen, Y. Height, 11 ft. 

Hammer—W. O. Hickok, Y.; H. Cross, Y.; C. 
Chadwick, Y. Distance, 129 ft. 5% in. 

Shot—W. O. Hickok, Y.; A. Brown, Y.; K. K. 
Kubli, H. Distance, 44 ft. 1% in. 


THE WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE A. A. A. 
meeting at Chicago on June 1 proved another 
triumph for track athletics. Several of the 
records of this association were displaced, and 
the time and distances made were uniformly 
good. Crum repeated his triumphs of the 
Eastern meeting, taking the 100 yards and 220 
yards in even time, as he did at New York. 
The University of California also carried their 
blue and gold in the same plucky fashion, and 
had things their own way in both the low and 
high hurdles (Dyer taking the former and his 
clubmate Torrey the latter) as well as the 
hammer, which Edgren threw 123 ft. 94 in., 
and the mile walk, wherein Merwin beat John- 
son of the University of Chicago out in 7 minutes 
32 seconds; Koch took second in the half mile. 

Hall of the University of Michigan proved 
himself a hero by putting the shot 44 ft. } in. 
Such an entry would have damaged Yale at the 
Intercollegiate. 

Culver of Northwestern got over 11 ft. in 
the pole vault, and Hodgman of Michigan, 
came the quarter in 503 seconds. 
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THE TENNIS TOURNAMENT just completed at 
New Haven brought out some of the old cracks, 
and was a most stubbornly contested affair in 
many of its matches. Chace and Foote event- 
ually defeated Talmadge and Budlong for the 
double, but Howland and Chace were unable 
to finish their match for the singles at their first 
meeting on Friday, and the play had to go 
over until Monday, Howland finally winning. 
Their meeting on Friday was, however, a des- 
perate one, and when they finally left the 
course it reminded one strongly of the finish of 
a mile walk, the contestants being almost liter- 
ally carried off in the arms of friends, so 
exhausted were they. The heat, of course, was 
terrific and Howland’s weight—he must be 
over 180 pounds—was a burden that told 
against him at times, but his former athletic 
training stood by him and he was in rather the 
better condition at the end. His knocking 
Larned out earlier in the tournament shows 
that he can play the kind of tennis he showed 
upon occasions last summer. 

The Neighborhood Club of West Newton, 
Mass., promises to have Pim and Mahoney over 
for their tournament on the 25th, when Larned, 
Chace, Hovey, Wrenn and Hobart will have a 
chance at the foreigners. 


From ENGLAND comes the news that the 
Oxford and Cambridge Athletic Clubs have 
declined the challenge which was sent by the 
American Intercollegiate Association for a gen- 
eral meeting between the picked men of Ameri- 
can universities and the picked men of English 
universities. With this refusal comes a counter- 


challenge in which Oxford and Cambridge offer 
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to meet Yale and Harvard in September. It is 
difficult to comment until the entire text of the 
challenge is at hand; but while it is naturally 
unfair that Oxford and Cambridge alone should 
meet a picked team of all the American col- 
leges, it is generally understood that the chal- 
lenge of the Intercollegiate was intended to 
provide that Oxford and Cambridge should 
bring a representative team of English univer- 
sity athletes not necessarily confined to these 
two universities. 

In going briefly over the winners of the 
Intercollegiate contests in this country it will 
be seen that Yale and Harvard together did 
not take a majority of the first places, all con- 
tests included. On the representative idea the 
other winners deserve a chance of competing. 
There is no question but that our university 
athletes will be glad of any meeting that can 
be brought about, and the university graduates 
in this country would take an especial interest 
in an international university track contest. 
Neither Harvard nor Yale would, however, 
desire to usurp a position or assume superiority, 
but it may chance that the challenge is so 
worded that the other members of the Inter- 
collegiate Association, for the sake of having an 
international contest take place, would prefer 
to accept the Englishmen’s terms rather than 
have it fall through. 

Winners and records, Intercollegiate: 100 
yard, Crum, Iowa, 10 seconds ; 120 yard hurdles, 
Chace, Dartmouth, 15! seconds; 880 yard, 
Hollister, Harvard, 2 minutes; 440 yard, Vén- 
cent, Harvard, 50 seconds; mile run, Orton, 
Pennsylvania, 4 minutes 23? seconds. 


Hammer.—Hickok, Yale, 135 ft. 7 in. 
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Shot.—Hickok, Yale, 42 ft. 114 in. 

High Jump.—Leslie and Winsor, Pennsyl- 
vania, 5 ft. 114 in. 

Broad Jump.—Sheldon, Yale, 22 ft. 8 in. 

The Englishmen, if their challenge is to Yale 
and Harvard only, get rid of Crum in the hun- 
dred, Chase in the hurdles, Orton in the mile, 
and either Leslie or Winsor in the high jump. 
According to the Intercollegiate places taken 
by Harvard and Yale, there will be left 
Richards in the hundred, who took second to 
10 seconds in the Intercollegiates; Hatch (a 
fourth in the final hurdles) or Cady (who was 
shut out in the semi-finals by Torrey, Univer- 
sity of California, by five feet in 15/); Morgan 
in the mile, a fourth place only, and Paine in 
the high jump, a third at 5 ft. 10% in. 

The mile run would be the Englishmen’s, 
also the half and hurdle on former performances, 
the quarter would be a hot race, as would the 
hundred, while the weights would be Hickok’s, 
and the high jump probably Paine’s, with Shel- 
don a good performer and former winner at the 
broad. 

At the present moment, when, at last, both 
crews are now on the Thames at New London, 
it is possible to judge something of the nature 
of their work which will be exhibited to the 
public atyshe end of the month. 

Harvard is at present rowing a faster stroke 
than Yale and getting a much better grip on 
the water than have former crews from Cam- 
bridge. There is more drive and more power 
in the boat, and the men are not the haggard 
objects which they were at New London last 
year. 

The Yale men are practicing hard to get in 
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to meet Yale and Harvard in September. It is 
difficult to comment until the entire text of the 
challenge is at hand; but while it is naturally 
unfair that Oxford and Cambridge alone should 
meet a picked team of all the American col- 
leges, it is generally understood that the chal- 
lenge of the Intercollegiate was intended to 
provide that Oxford and Cambridge should 
bring a representative team of English univer- 
sity athletes not necessarily confined to these 
two universities. 

In going briefly over the winners of the 
Intercollegiate contests in this country it will 
be seen that Yale and Harvard together did 
not take a majority of the first places, all con- 
tests included. On the representative idea the 
other winners deserve a chance of competing. 
There is no question but that our university 
athletes will be glad of any meeting that can 
be brought about, and the university graduates 
in this country would take an especial interest 
in an international university track contest. 
Neither Harvard nor Yale would, however, 
desire to usurp a position or assume superiority, 
but it may chance that the challenge is so 
worded that the other members of the Inter- 
collegiate Association, for the sake of having an 
international contest take place, would prefer 
to accept the Englishmen’s terms rather than 
have it fall through. 

Winners and records, Intercollegiate: 100 
yard, Crum, Iowa, 10 seconds ; 120 yard hurdles, 
Chace, Dartmouth, 15! seconds; 880 yard, 
Hollister, Harvard, 2 minutes ; 440 yard, V4n- 
cent, Harvard, 504 seconds; mile run, Orton, 
Pennsylvania, 4 minutes 23? seconds. 


Hammer.—Hickok, Yale, 135 ft. 7 in. 
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Shot.—Hickok, Yale, 42 ft. 114 in. 

High Jump.—Leslie and Winsor, Pennsyl- 
vania, 5 ft. 114 in. 

Broad Jump.—Sheldon, Yale, 22 ft. 8 in. 

The Englishmen, if their challenge is to Yale 
and Harvard only, get rid of Crum in the hun- 
dred, Chase in the hurdles, Orton in the mile, 
and either Leslie or Winsor in the high jump. 
According to the Intercollegiate places taken 
by Harvard and Yale, there will be left 
Richards in the hundred, who took second to 
10 seconds in the Intercollegiates; Hatch (a 
fourth in the final hurdles) or Cady (who was 
shut out in the semi-finals by Torrey, Univer- 
sity of California, by five feet in 15 /); Morgan 
in the mile, a fourth place only, and Paine in 
the high jump, a third at 5 ft. 102 in. 

The mile run would be the Englishmen’s, 
also the half and hurdle on former performances, 
the quarter would be a hot’ race, as would the 
hundred, while the weights would be Hickok’s, 
and the high jump probably Paine’s, with Shel- 
don a good performer and former winner at the 
broad. 

At the present moment, when, at last, both 
crews are now on the Thames at New London, 
it is possible to judge something of the nature 
of their work which will be exhibited to the 
public at the end of the month. 

Harvard is at present rowing a faster stroke 
than Yale and getting a much better grip on 
the water than have former crews from Cam- 
bridge. There is more drive and more power 
in the boat, and the men are not the haggard 
objects which they were at New London last 
year. 

The Yale men are practicing hard to get in 
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shape to force their stroke, which, by the way, 
is a point or two slower than usual, to a higher 
notch, in case it becomes necessary in the early 
part of the race. It looks now as if Harvard 
would start off for a try at the lead, but Yale 
is endeavoring with her heavy men to cut off 
the stroke a little, so that they can spurt higher 
and still hold their form. The first half mile 
will, therefore, be particularly interesting. 
Some are looking for fast time in case the con- 
ditions are favorable, and if there should be a 
freshet up above and the water be as fast as in 
’88 (conditions which, by the way, are unfor- 
tunately improbable), there might be a chance 
to get close to Stevenson’s record. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
coaches of both crews are better satisfied with 
their men and their performance than they 
were last year. 


THE TENNIS MATCH between Foote, the holder 
of the Intercollegiate championship, and How- 
land, the runner-up, was fully as sensational as 
the Howland-Chace match. On the first day 
the match was stopped by darkness, when the 
score was two sets all, Howland becoming bet- 
ter and better toward the end. On account of 
the postponement the match had to be begun 
over again, and on the following day Foote won 
the first set, 6 love. Those who did not know 
Howland’s peculiarities expected Foote to goon 
with ease, but one always gets one’s money’s 


worth when Howland plays, and, surely enough, 
the second set he won, 6-4, the third 6 love, 
the fourth, 6-1. The peculiar characteristics 
of the games of the two men stood out most 
markedly. Foote has a way of beating his 
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opponent by keeping the ball going back with 
great regularity, but without marked speed or 
placing and allowing his opponent, as it were, 
to defeat himself. Howland, on the other 
hand, is a reckless, dashing player, when at his 
best, but with an unusual amount of reserve 
force for that style of play. In this champion- 
ship he certainly deserved the victory, for he 
played good tennis to the end. 


At ATHENS, GREECE, from April 26 to March 
5, 1896, Olympic games such as formerly 
occurred (and which through diplomatic jeal- 
ousies have been omitted for some eighteen 
centuries) will take place on the ancient 
Stadium at Athens. The king and government 
of Greece are heartily backing the games. The 
following is the general program : 

ATHLETIC Sports.—Foot races, jumping, 
throwing of weights and the quoit. The foot 
races will probably include the distance from 
Marathon to Athens, but there may be modifi- 
cations made in this department. 

GyMNastics.— Individual and collective com- 
bats. Fencing and wrestling assaults with 
saber and sword, after the fashion of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 

RIFLE SHootTine.—At a mark. 

NavaL Sports.—Yachting and rowing 
matches. These will take place in the bay of 
Phalerum, near Athens. 

NaTaTION.—Swimming and water polo 
matches in the same waters. 

VELOCIPEDE Races.—On the track. 

Lawn TENNIS, CRICKET and GOLF matches. 


“ During the reign of King Otho the games 
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were tried,” says a writer in the N. Y. A. 
Club’s Journal, and Mr. Tuckerman, in his 
book “The Greeks of To-day,” there quoted, 
describes a performance he witnessed during 
his official residence : 

“Qn this occasion a pavilion of painted 
wood, supported by pillars wreathed with olive 
and surmounted by flags, was erected at the 
upper end and appropriated to the use of the 
King and Queen and the members of the diplo- 
matic corps. Running posts, climbing masts 
and ropes and four flagstaffs, displaying the 
national standard, were set up on the space 
below. Thus was the Panathenic Stadium re- 
inaugurated for the benefit of modern Athe- 
nians, and with scarce a change, excepting in the 
substitution of wood for marble seats, in its 
external form and appearance, from former 
days—days when, amid the plaudits of the 
eager multitudes piled tier on tier above him, 

‘The runner swift, six hundred feet, 

Twice climbed the tall arch of. his double course.’ 

“It was amusing to observe how each detail 
of the arrangements had been made to imitate 
those of antiquity. Even in the printed pro- 
gram the ancient words, as ‘jumping’ and 
‘wrestling,’ were unfamiliar to many of the 
Greeks who read them. The runners on this 
occasion, like the ancient as described by Greek 
historians, ‘ranged themselves in line, after 
having drawn lots for their places, and took the 
oath of fidelity to the rules and regulations of 
the game.’ 

‘ At the conclusion of each performance the 
‘judges, standing in their midst,’ announced 
the name of the victor, with his parentage and 
the place of his birth, after which the hero, 
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glowing with the sweat of contention, mounted 
the stairway to the front of the King’s seat and 
received from His Majesty the first prize—like 
that awarded in the ancient Olympic games— 
‘a simple wreath of wild olives,’ with which, 
crowning himself, he descended to the arena 
below, in the midst of a tempest of applause. 
The second best received a sprig of olive from 
the hands of the Queen, and the third a sprig 
of bay leaves. 

“The performance occupied about three 
hours, and consisted of foot races or the ‘ double 
course,’ viz., up the center of the Stadium, 
round the turning post and back to the point 
of departure, a distance of about four hundred 
English yards ; rope climbing, hand-over-hand, 
a distance of about twenty feet, and climbing 
the mast, with both hands and legs, to a height 
of sixty-three feet.” 

The world hath noted, and your name is great. 
—Shakespeare. 

JoHN V. Crum, of the University of Iowa, 
is a young representative of a middle west 
university who when he entered college was 
no more than mediocre as a runner, but who 
literally ran away from the fastest man of all 
the colleges at the intercollegiate meet in New 
York, May 24 and 25. While officially he 
failed to break the record, it is generally 
believed that he covered the 220 yards in less 
time than it has ever been run before at these 
meetings. But aside from the question of his 
time, his style and running, as commented upon 
elsewhere in these columns, was sufficiently 
remarkable to deserve notice. 

Time—100 yards, 10 seconds. 

“ 220 « 22 « 
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And here just a word regarding Crum’s his- 
tory. Dr. Loos, of the University of Iowa, who 
is attending a convention in the East, assures 
me that any questioning of the boy’s standing 
is wholly without foundation—that he has 
known him well and can vouch for him. He 
is at present in the Law School, having grad- 
uated from the Academical Department last 
year after a four years’ course. On his moth- 
er’s side he is of the Van Vliet family, well 
known in Iowa, and lives with his grandmother. 
His father is a farmer and country banker. 
Crum ran in Chicago at the Intercollegiate 
meeting last year and won. He was a half- 
back upon the Iowa football team until he was 
taken off to avoid the risk of laying up such 
a promising runner. As only enough money 
was raised to send two men East by the Uni- 
versity, the president of the Track Association 
decided that it was wiser to send the trainer 
with Crum than to go himself. 


C. T. Bucuo.z, of the University of Penn- 


_sylvania, broke the record* for the pole vault at 


the Intercollegiate. This man is a type of the 
wiry, untiring winner. In previous games he 
has entered for several events, and has shown 
remarkable form in each, running the sprints, 
particularly the hundred, well, and giving a 
consistently strong exhibition in the jumps. 


Pole vault—height, 11 ft. 2} ins. 


J. L. Bremer, Jr., of Harvard, is unquestion- 
ably master of the low hurdles. He possesses 
the sprinter’s speed on the flat, and has just 
enough jump in his gait to cover the flights. 





* W. W. Hoyt, Harvard, also broke the record. 
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To one watching him from the side of the 
track he appears hardly to lift at all as he 
skims over the obstacles. He is also that most 
valuable possession to a team, a consistent per- 
former. 

220 yd. hurdle, 243 seconds. 


STEPHEN CuHase, of Dartmouth, is equally 
champion of the high hurdles. This he has 
demonstrated time and again during the last 
year, and at the Intercollegiates he repeated the 
proof, for had he been even a trifle less able 
some of our friends from the far Western coast 
would have found their way to the tape before 
him. He only tied the record, however. 


120 yd. hurdle, 154 seconds. 


Gro. W. Orton, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, broke the mile record,* and as he 
took up his spurt in the turn and came down 
the straight leading the struggling men behind 
him he certainly looked able to beat anyone. He 
is a young man who has held the Canadian and 
American championships at this distance, and 
is an easy runner with most remarkable stay- 
ing qualities. 

Mile race, 4 minutes 23? seconds. 


Hickok, of Yale, has simply played with 
the weights and their records from the time 
he was at school, and his annual, and often 
more than annual, breaking of records in these 
events hardly raises a ripple of astonishment. 
At the Intercollegiate he again indulged in 
record breaking, increasing the distance by 








* Kilpatrick also broke the record. 
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several feet in the hammer and nearly a foot 
for the shot. 

Hammer throw—135 ft. 74 in. 

Shot put—42 ft. 114 in. 


Frep. W. Kocn, captain of the University 
of California track team, has brought a team 
three thousand miles and with them defeated 
Princeton and tied the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in separate games and, finally, at the 
Intercollegiate meet, made a showing that any 
college team might be proud of. He himself 
took a second place in the quarter, while his 
two men, Torrey and Dyer, made places in the 
hurdles and Edgren in the hammer. He is 24 
years old and was born in Philadelphia. He 
is 6 ft. tall and weighs 157 lbs. 


Loyp Tuomas, of Amherst, pitched in a 
game between Yale and Amherst in which the 
latter won by a score of 2 to 1, and Yale failed 
to make a single hit off his delivery in the 
entire nine innings. He is 20 years old and a 
junior in college. 


As WE go to press the news comes of a dual 
league for two years between Harvard and 
Cornell, in boating, baseball and football. 
This seems to be a desirable arrangement for 
both colleges. In at least two of these athletic 
sports Harvard will be sure of victory each 
year, and victory is very desirable for her just 
now. As for rowing, Cornell’s form the last 
few years would seem to indicate superiority to 
Harvard. We hope that Harvard does not 
intend this as a preliminary step toward a final 
dissolution with Yale, The “strained rela- 
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tions” between the two great Universities 
should be made friendly and pleasant again 
by combined antagonism to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 


THE TERRIBLE affair at Princeton, in which 
Messrs Ohl and Cochran were shot by a 
drunken brute, and of which the sad news 
comes that Ohl has died, will make the com- 
mencement of ’95 one of the saddest in Prince- 
ton annals. The unfortunate affair will serve 
as a warning to Princeton men to “avoid the 
entrance to a quarrel.” Cochran, we are glad 
to hear, is out of danger. 





| 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


T he Plays. of Maurice Maeterlinck (Stone & Kim- 
ball ).—Mr. Richard Hovey has translated into English 
four plays of Maeterlinck : « Princess Maleine,” «The 
Intruder,” “The Blind,” and «The Seven Princesses.” 
The book was placed a few weeks ago in the hands of 
honest Sam H , and his opinion asked. (H—— 
for three years held up the center of the rush line on 
one of our big university football teams, and it was 
thought that his manly, robust ideas on Maeterlinck 
would prove valuable.) After considerable study, 
H has sent us the following critique. It is evi- 
dent it has cost him some effort: “I return the 








volume, which is very neatly printed and gotten up, as 
all those Stone & Kimball books are done. The truth 
is I can’t make head or even tale out of these so-called 
‘plays.’ They are the queerest, most unearthly sort of 
things you ever saw. I don’t feel competent to write 
a critique on them. I don’t understand them. I have 
boned hard on them for six nights and days and I am 
no nearer to understanding what they are all about 
than I was when I began to read them. [’m a plain 
man. I like plain statements that I can understand. 
The preface doesn’t help me out much. From what I 
can make out ‘Symbolism’ is what Mr. Maeterlinck 
tries to show in these plays. This is not ‘realism’ nor 
‘expressionism’ (whatever that means), but just sim- 
ple symbolism. Mr. Malarmé in France, Mr. Parker 
in England, and Mr. Bliss Carman in America are also 
members of this new school of symbolists. Behind 
each of these plays, Mr. Hovey says in his preface, is 
‘a lurking universality, the adumbration of greater 
things.’ This is rather vague, it seems to me. Take 
the ‘ Intruder,’ for example. A family party are seated 
in ‘a gloomy room in an old chateau.’ They consist of 
the blind grandfather, father, uncle, three daughters of 
a dying woman (who lies in the next room behind the 
scenes), a sister of charity, and a ‘maid servant. The 
relatives sit around and, although they fear the poor 
woman is dying, don’t do anything for her—only talk as 
if they were all half scared to death. Thus ; 
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THE GRANDFATHER (who is blind)—I believe she is 
not doing well. 

THE FATHER—Why do you say that ? 

THE GRANDFATHER—I have heard her voice. 

Tue FATHER—But since the doctors assure us that 
we may be easy: 

Tae Uncte—You know quite well your father-in- 
law likes to alarm us needlessly. 

THE GRANDFATHER—I don’t see things as you do. 

THe Uncte—Then you should trust to us, who do 
see. She was looking very well this afternoon. She is 
sleeping quietly now. We are not going needlessly to 
poison the first pleasant evening fortune gives us. 

It seems to me we have a right to rest, and even 
to laugh a little, without being afraid, this evening. 

Then they talk about the sick woman’s baby, in 
another room behind the scenes, who is left there to 
bawl “all alone”—the nurse “having gone out to 
rest.” 

The daughters look out of the window, and one says : 
“I believe someone has come into the garden.” She 
sees no one, but concludes someone is there because 
“the nightingales are silent all at once,” and the 
“swans are frightened.” Yet there is no noise, but the 
stillness of death. 

THE GRANDFATHER—It seems to me that the cold 
comes into the room. 

THE FatHER—Well, shut the door, Ursula, it is 
late 

THE DaveutTeR—Yes, father; I cannot shut the 
door, father. 

THE Two Otner DavuGuters—We cannot shut 
the door. 

THE GRANDFATHER—Why, children, what is the 
matter with the door? 

THE Uncte—You need not say that in such an 
extraordinary tone of voice. I will go and help them. 
(Then a sharpening of a scythe is heard outside.) 

THE FatHEer—lIt is the gardener going to mow. 

THE Uncite—He mows by night ? 

They talk awhile, and the grandfather goes to 
sleep. When he wakes he says: “I thought someone 
was waiting. No one has come, Ursula ?” 

Tur DavGuTER—No one,. grandfather. 
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The upshot of it all is that no one at all has arrived, 
although they heard the door open and shut, and every- 
one acts as if half frightened to death at something hor- 
rible. Everyone is trembling and shuddering, while 
“a ray of moonlight penetrates through a corner of the 
stained glass and spreads strange gleams here and 
there in the room. Midnight strikes, and at the last 
stroke it seems to some that a sound is heard very 
vaguely, as of someone rising in all haste.” 

THE GRANDFATHER (shuddering with peculiar hor- 
ror [sic] )—Who is it that rose ? 

THE UNcLE—No one rose ! 

THE FatHER—I did not rise 

THe THREE Daveuters—Nor I!—Nor I!—Nor 
i 

THE GRANDFATHER—Someone rose from the table. 

Tue UncitE—Light the lamp ! 

(Here suddenly a wail of fright is heard in the child’s 
room, and this wail continues with gradations of terror 
until the end of the scene.) 

Tue FatHer—Listen! The child ! 

Tue Uncte—He has never cried before. 

Tue FatHer—Let us go and look ! 

THE Uncite—The light! The light ! 

(At this moment a hurrying of headlong, heavy steps 
is heard in the room on the left. Then a deathly silence. 
They listen in dumb terror until the door opens slowly and 
the light from the next room falls into theirs. The sister 
of charity appears on the threshhold in the black garments 
of her order, and announces the death of the wife.) 

What a scene! Everyone scared to death, nearly, 
and the poor wife left alone to die—and she did die 
some time before, for the sister of charity arrives and 
finds her dead. 

Now, then, this is Mr. Maeterlinck’s idea, I suppose, 
of how a family of relatives act on a death of one of 
their number. To me it seems very heartless and cruel. 
It isn’t nature. Love should be supreme at such a 
time—love for the poor dying sister and mother. 
Instead of that they are all pale, and green with fright, 
at the coming of the reaper, Death. I say it’s not 
nature, but it’s like Poe’s story of the Conquerer Worm 
and the Fall of the House of Ussher—it is morbid, 
unnatural and graveyardy. 
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Take the play called « The Blind,”—a nice, gruesome 
dish, indeed! A jolly caste! Here they are: 

«The priest (a corpse). 

Three men who were born blind. 

A very old blind man. 

‘ifth blind man (who is also deaf). 

Sixth blind man (who can distinguish light and dark- 
ness). 
Three old blind women in prayer. 

A very old blind woman. 

A young blind girl. 

A blind madwoman. 

An infant, child of the madwoman. 

A dog.” 

The priest has led these blind paupers and lunatics 
away from their asylum to a cliff, and then, as they are 
seated, the women on one side of him and the men on 
the other, silently kicks the bucket. The blind believe 
the priest has gone away, and one says: “ He hasn’t 
come back yet ?” 

SeconD Buinp Man—I hear nothing coming. 

Then they complain of his absence, and say it is 
time to go back to the asylum. They grope about, 
and the old women pray, and the young blind girl 
says: ‘He took my hands when he left ; and his hands 
shook as if he were afraid. Then he kissed me—— 

First BLinp Man—Oh! Oh! Oh! 

The young blind girl observes later that she thinks 
she feels moonlight on her hands. 

THE Very Op BLiInp Woman—I believe there 
are stars—I hear them. 

Tue Youne Buinp Grrt—So do I. 

First Burnp Man—I hear no noise. 

(Then the dog enters the scene, and through him they 
discover that the priest is dead and a wail goes up. They 
hope the dog will lead them back to the asylum, but the 
dog sticks close to the dead priest. It begins to snow, and 
is very cold. The child of the mad begins to cry, 
seeing the * Something,” i.e., Death, which was the 
“ Intruder” in the other play. Footsteps are heard.) 

Tae Very Op Biixpv Woman—They are here! 
They are in the midst of us ! 

Tue Youne Buuxp Grrt—Who are you ? 

(Silence.) 
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THE Very O_p Buinp Woman—Have pity on us! 
(Silence. The child weeps more desperately.) 

Presumably, death comes to them all, or possibly 
they are rescued. Mr. Maeterlinck does not state. 
The chances are they all die huddled together on the 
brink of the cliff. 

When I read this play, late one night after I came 
home from the club, I confess I felt worse than just 
before a Springfield game. I felt that creepy—creepy 
feeling of horror and pity which I suppose Mr. Maeter- 
linck wished to excite in his readers, or his audience. 
Horror and fear is his domain. In the death of the 
Princess Maleine, the poor child, a girl of fourteen, is 
at first slowly poisoned and then, because the poison 
is too slow, she is strangled by Queen Anne, a beauti- 
ful but unprincipled woman, who wishes her daughter 
Uglyane to Marry Prince Hjalmar, the King’s son. 
The death scene is horribly graphic. 

MALEINE (following Anne, the queen, on her knees, 
the rope about her neck)—Wait, O wait a little! 
Anne! Madam! King! King! MHjalmar—not 
to-day! No, no, not now! 

ANNE—Are you going to follow me about the world 
on your knees ? 

(Draws the cord tighter.) 

MALEINE (falling in the middle of the chamber)— 
Mamma !—Oh! Oh! Oh! 

ANNE—She moves no longer. It is done already. 
(To the king.) Where are you? Help me. She is 
not dead—are you sitting ? 

Kinc—Yes. Yes. Yes. 

AnneE—Hold her feet. She is struggling. She is 
going to get up. 

Kine—What feet? What feet? Where are they? 

ANNE—There! There! There! Pull! 

Krne—I cannot! I cannot! 

Hjalmar, the lover of Princess Maleine, in the last 
act stabs Queen Anne, and then himself, to slow 
music. 

Now to me it is not great literature, like that of 
Shakespeare, because the motives of the actors are not 
either great or their characters noble, and what they 
actually say is stupid. Fear is in itself ignoble and 
debasing. Fear is the chief keynote of Maeterlinck 
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—dread of death and the grave. As a Christian I 
have been taught that death was a blessed release, and 
not to fear it. My old grandfather died last year, and 
I was present at his deathbed. He showed no signs of 
fear. He seemed to welcome death at the end ofa 
long, honorable career. We, his children and grand- 
children, only felt deep love and deepest sorrow in part- 
ing from him. He was a good man and kind to us. 
Maeterlinck’s people do not seem to have any sense of 
duty or honor or morality. I really believe that Prof. 
Nordau is half right, and that he is insane. Neverthe- 
less, I can’t explain it—there is a dreadful haunting 
power in these plays. You do see what happens 
between the lines, and what happens is always the 
approach of the unseen figure of death. 

A few days later the plays of Maeterlinck were 
placed in the hands of Miss Virginia B » @ recent 
Vassar graduate. At Vassar Miss B was known for 
her literary talent. She wrote the most sprightly and 
engaging verses ; and several clever stories. After a 
week she returned the book without criticism, but the 
following Maeterlinck situation and scene in a barber’s 
shop, she said, was written out by her brother, a 
Princeton football expert, and approved by her, after 
reading Maeterlinck. 








THE BARBER. 


BarBER—This razor is sharp. 

Next—The razor is sharp? Pray be careful—you 
are too brusque. 

BarBER—Too brusque ? You say too brusque ? 





Next—I said too brusque. You look strangely. 

BarBER—I look strangely Let me lather you 
and sit still. 

Next—I am sitting still as I can. How gloomily 
you stare at me 

BarBER—It is only because I am troubled with 
dyspepsia—— _ This razor is sharp. 

Next—The razor is sharp. You said that before. 
I—I : 

BarBER—You appear agitated. Be calm. Be calm. 

Next—How can I be calm when the lather is in my 
eyes and mouth? You look as if you were about to 
do something desperate. 
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BarBER—Something desperate? Be calm. 

Next—Don’t hold my head so tight. 

Barser—Hold your lathery head so tight? It is 
necessary. You are nervous to-night. 

Next—I do not like your looks. 

BarBER—Not like my looks? Why not? You 
tremble. What are you afraid of ? 

Next—No matter about the other side of my face. 
I will go. 

BARBER—No matter about the other side? The 
other side? (Barber grins.) 

Next—I will go. Let me go. 

BARBER—It will be over in a second. 

Nrxt—Over in a second! Let me go. I will 
give 

BarBER—You will give—what? How frightened 
you look ! 

Next—Oh! Oh! Oh! 

BarBER—Why do you cry out so? It is only a 
drop of blood 

Next—Murder! Murder! He’s trying to cut my 
throat! Help—help! 

BaRBER— You are a fool! 

(Enter two policemen.) 

PoticeE—What’s up, barber ? 

BARBER—This man is scared to death. He is in a 
dead faint. 

PoLicEMAN X—There are drops of blood. 

BARBER—I cut against a small wen ; that is all. 

PoLIcEMAN X—I can’t see that the man is injured. 

BaRBER—He was frightened. It was his imagina- 
tion. 

NExtT (coming to)—Am I killed? Is my throat 
cut ? 

BaRBER—Your throat cut? Certainly not. 

Next—Not cut? Not cut? Not dead ? 

BaRBER— Why, no. 

PoLicEMAN X—It’s a wonder someone doesn’t kill 











you, but the fool killer is away to-day. 
(Laughter. ) 
Next—Ah! me, I have been a fool, it is true. I 
have been reading Maeterlinck. Damn Maeterlinck ! 
BarBER—Yes ; Damn Maeterlinck, whoever he is, 
and be calm while I finish your chin. 
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Next—lI will never read another play by that odious 
man. 

PoticeEMAN X—Well, good day, then. 

Next—Good day. I feel as if I should like a drink. 
Send for two beers. 

BarBer—Mike! Bring two beers from across the 
way. 

( The shaving is finished in silence.) 


The College Woman. By Charles F. Thwing 
(Baker & Taylor Co.). President Thwing offers his 
little book as “a contribution to the discussion of one 
of the most important questions of education.” He 
then proceeds to say that “the question of whether 
women want a college education is no longer asked.” 
At present more than 20,000 women are enrolled as 
regular college students. The next question, have 
they sufficient intellect ? is also closed. In philosoph- 
ical studies men excel. In historical studies women 
surpass men (p. 11). The next question, Have they 
sufficient physical capacity to receive the education 
they wish for? President Thwing admits there is still 
some doubt as to this. The statistics gathered by the 
Association of Collegiate alumne show: Loss of health 
does not necessarily follow collegiate education. Over- 
ambitious girls often overwork themselves in striving 
for honors, but they do this from choice, not necessity. 

The last question which the author deems as now 
settled by the last twenty-five years’ experience is 
whether college education “desexes or dehumanizes 
women.” As George William Curtis put it in his 
oration at the twenty-fifth anniversary of Vassar: 
“« Has this larger liberty of education, this freedom of 
choice, this devoted and successful study, this winning 
of the scholastic palm and proud decoration of the 
degree—has all this, either in the persons of the 
students themselves or in the general effect upon their 
sex and upon the estimate of it, justified in any point 
the sorrowful anticipations which seemed to regard the 
opening gates of the highest education for women as 
the flood gates of a torrent of evils which should sweep 
away the loveliness and grace and essential charm of 
womanhood ? ” 

There seems to be no doubt on this question either. 
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“Truth and experience laugh the question to scorn, and 
scatter the cloud of foolish rhetoric about the sphere 
and duty and capacity and divine intention of woman” 
tothe four winds. 

Suppose a highly-intelligent, marriageable young 
man has his choice in one room of a learned beauty, in 
the other of a foolish beauty—which will he choose ? 
The answer is that the chances are he will prefer the 
silly and amusing girl because he wants in woman hiS 
opposite. He dislikes the idea of admitting her to an 
equal serious intellectual partnership. That would not 
be love; it would be friendship. The advancement of 
women thus means the death of love. That is the basis 
of the whole question. Women never love through 
their intelligence, and so the signs of the times point to 
the extinction of the little god. Ina hundred years or 
so all women will learn to look upon love as a sign of 
dementia. They will choose husbands most fitting for 
them. They will be more on their guard not to make 
mistakes of judgment than a political leader. They will 
be more afraid of being thought foolish or weak-minded 
than nowadays they are of aspersions on moral character. 
Romance must go; love must fly out of the window ! 

Must we expect new generations of Marcellas ? 
New Evadnes? The fate of man is indeed involved in 
dark obscurity. Woe be to him if he will wake up some 
morning and find no one to love and humor him! No 
one trying her best to please him !—but everything 
done “ judiciously ” for his best good. To men of sordid 
soul the absence of charm in one’s married partner may 
be made up by her ability to share in contribution to the 
family income. If she will but pay her own car-fare 
it will go far to reconcile the college woman to such an 
one. But toa man of spirit her contributions will be 
unutterably degrading. A weak man would soon grow 
to lean on his wife’s earnings. He would relinquish his 
position as provider. She would be the true head of 
the family. She would become the “ doer, the creator, 
the discoverer, the defender . . . . her energy 
would be for adventure, for war and for conquest, 


wherever conquest is necessary,” and he would stand for 
“sweet ordering, arrangement and decision” * on the 
domestic hearth. 

* Ruskin, Queen’s Gardens, 68. 
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But, after all, the Amelia Sedleys who in former 
days went to Miss Pinkerton’s Academy, Chiswick 
Mall, and were, after a residence of six years, made 
proficient in “music, in dancing, deportment, in 
orthography, in every variety of embroidery and 
needle work, geography, and a careful and un- 
deviating use of the backboard ””—were not exactly 
the ideal type. They were full of sentiment, lov- 
ing and loveable, dependent and dutiful. The old 
schools of our dear mothers and grandmothers in this 
country at Troy, at Ipswich, or at Boston were an 
advance on Miss Pinkerton’s Academy. Embroidery, 
however, was an important department. A “ refined 
lady ” was always embroidering in those days and read- 
ing the poetic “ Annuals.” Natural history was taught 
as early as 1830 in the girl schools of this country. By 
1840 it was not deemed too forward and unladylike for 
a young miss to prate of her “insides.” 1865 saw 
many women taught hospital service and practical cook- 
ing. Then came Vassar College and the path of the 
college girl was blazed out for her. The college 
woman is here to stay. There remains to be settled by 
time the three methods of her education. Shall it be 
co-education with men, separate, or co-ordinate? Of 
the 400 colleges in this country 233 are open to both 
men and women (p. 111), 15 are open to women only 
and at least 5 are co-ordinate, that is, where the women 
have separate buildings, recitation rooms, ete., but the 
same faculty with the men, as at Western Reserve, at 
Cleveland, and at Radcliffe, at Cambridge. 

Co-education has the advantage of economy ; 
makes the men courteous ; promotes (says the author) 
“the pure moral type.” For women it develops the 
“forceful type ”’—necessary to women who have their 
own way to make in the world; helps their weak 
nerves ; makes them less morbid. 

Prof. Martha F. Crow, of Chicago, says (p. 113) : 
“ The association is intellectually an inspiration, socially 
a benefit, morally a restraint.” “I would send my 
children to a co-educational institution ; boys because 
of the added stimulus to conscientious scholarly work 
derived from the example of girls in their classes ; 
girls because of the greater likelihood of their securing 
a fair standard of work.” This is rather enigmatical. 
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‘Men learn to appreciate woman’s intellect.” « It gives 
her courage to know she can cope with men’s intellect 
without disparagement.” «Intellectually and morally 
both sexes are stimulated, their habits are improved. 

«“ There is a healthful interchange of thought and a 
magnetic attraction between the sexes which adds the 
chief charm to society, and lays the foundation for the 
greatest spiritual development and inspiration of both” 
(p. 114-115). «The constant association tends to les- 
sen desire for each other’s society.” ‘It does away with 
false modesty that afflicts girls left to themselves.” 
«“ The special times of life—when feelings are stronger 
than thought—are lessened rather than aggravated by 
frequent association.” “It leads to a broader sym- 
pathy, a truer understanding, and banishes the con- 
sciousness of sex which is inimical to purity of mind.” 
«‘Since in the ideal, men and women are intended for 
mutual service, the best way of training isa training 
together.” «There is less tendency toward fast life 
among men.” ‘The quicksands of moral destruction 
are made known and pointed out.” «Each learn a 
truer respect for each other.” “It takes the simpering 
out of girls, the roughness out of men.” “It incul- 
cates, though in unconscious learners, the truth that 
companionship is the basis of real happiness in mar- 
ried life.” 

The learned professoress Crow, if not exhaustingly 
logical, has at least summed up the arguments for 
co-education fairly well. 

The disadvantages are said to be: ‘It makes the 
boy girlish and the girl boyish” (p. 119), «it promotes 
love making.” As President Thwing puts it: «Those 
who conjugate amo specially in the present tense, and 
in particular in the first person plural of this tense, 
outside the recitation room, in low whispers, do not 
find it easy to conjugate it in the class room in clear 
tones.” At one far-famed co-educational institution 
the day following Commencement was formerly set 
aside as the day of weddings. ‘Subjects in psychol- 
ogy, biology, archeology, physiology, art, etc., should 
be discussed by the sexes separately.” As was said in 
the May number of Tue BacHE Lor, it is the little 
god Cupid who plays havoc with co-education (p. 113). 
“It is harder for the girl than the boy. She is thrown into 
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avery critical atmosphere, and is apt to be commented on 
ete. The author praises co-ordinate education, where in 
one university the men’s college is by itself and the 
women by themselves, as at a quaker meeting, each 
reciting alone, and living alone. It is as economical as 
the former, and promotive of health, sanity and good 
morals. We quite agree with President Thwing in his 
conclusions as to method. We have long come to the 
conclusion that the co-ordinate method is the best— 
giving women the benefit of the large faculty, but pre- 
venting the undue approach of the wicked little god. 
President Thwing has written a readable book, nicely 
bound and printed. The companion volume, “ Within 
College Walls,” is less suggestive—the topic is more 
worn. The author preaches and proses too much; the 
concluding words in the book concerning colleges are 
worth quoting: «It is significant that we call the col- 
lege not almus pater but alma mater. She gives to us 
intellectual life and cradles that life in its first feeble- 
ness. It is almost as rare to find a son complaining of 
his college as it is to find him complaining of his first 
home. Happy the man who has two mothers whom he 
reverences! Old President Quincy of Harvard said 
that a man got a good deal out of college if he just 
rubbed his shoulders against the college buildings. 
College is simply another name for opportu- 
nity; opportunity widest, deepest, highest, richest.” 


Oxford University Calendar, 1895. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Calendar, 1895.—The two great English uni- 
versities put forth their calendars (we call them cata- 
logues ) at the beginning of the Hilary term (January). 
The Oxford Calendar for 1895, recently received here, 
contains 722 pages and 100 pages of advertisements. 
That of Cambridge contains 967 pages and 80 pages 
of advertisements. Oxford had 3,256 undergraduates 
in 1894. Cambridge, 2,839. Oxford, 6,158 members 
of convocation. Cambridge (corresponding members 
of the Senate), 6,826. Total members on the books 
(many members having their names in more than one 
society): Oxford, 12,440; Cambridge, 12,927. Oxford 
has twenty colleges, two halls, one new foundation, 
three private halls, 247 “non-collegiate” under- 
graduate students. Cambridge has 120 non-collegiates. 
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Harvard, by its catalogue of 1893 had 2,969 under- 
graduates; Yale, 2,292; University of Pennsylvania, 
2,180. A comparison with catalogues for the last ten 
years shows the proportional increase of students in 
the leading American colleges to be greater than in 
England. In twenty years Harvard will have more 
undergrads than Oxford. The Oxford calendar 
begins with a “church” almanac for 1895. For June 
we learn that “Oxford Trinity or Act Term begins” 
on the first day of the month, the Easter Term ending 
May 31. The “ Act Term” ends July 6. June 6 
the preliminary examinations in Mechanics and Physics 
and Chemistry begin. June 10. occurs the second 
public examination, Honour Schools of Literal Human- 
iores, Jurisprudence, Modern History, Theology, and 
Oriental Studies. June 11, Trinity Law Term begins, 
and examinations for the degree of B. C. L. begin. 
June 13, Final Honour School of Mathematics 
begins. 

The Cambridge Commencement this year is held on 
June 18. At Oxford it is held June 26. Responsions 
begin June 20. Candidates for the degree of B. A. 
are required to pass three distinct examinations: I. 
Responsions before the masters of the schools. II. The 
first public examination before the moderators. III. 
The second public examination before the public 
examiners. Twelve terms are required for the degree 
of B. A., and must be terms of residence. There are in 
the year four terms. 1. Hilary or Lent term, which 
begins January 14, ends April 6. Easter term begins 
April 17, ends Mays 31. Act term begins June 1, 
ends July 6. October 10 Michaelmas term begins, 
which ends December 17. The Oxford students have 
the months of July, August and September as their 
«Long Vac,” and are thus situated very much the same 
as our students. 

After the almanac come the announcements of 
prize subjects for 1895. First the Arnold Essay 
Prize of £60. The subjects: « Delos,” « The Growth 
of the Idea of Religious Toleration in Modern Europe,” 
“The Florentine Constitution in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries,” «The Origin of the Hanseatic 
League.” These subjects remind us of some of those 
at our own universities—rather dull reading they make 
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for the poor examiners—and requiring great research. 
—£20 each. 

Then come the Chancellor’s prizes. A Latin essay, 
an English essay, and Latin verse. The essays about 
9,000 words. How it must stir a poet’s heart to work 
out a 250 line Latin poem, the title and meter of which 
must be “ Naufragus Ulixes inter Pheacas”! The 
title of this year’s Newdigate prize is “ Montezuma” 
(£21.) Then follow twelve further grand prizes for 
Greek poems, and the Fullerton, with the unusual 
topic, “ The Gradual Revelation of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life.” The college officers in full array come 
next, from “ Robert Arthur Talbot Marquis of Salis- 
bury, K.G., D.C.L., All Souls,” down to the two uni- 
versity coroners, bellman and verger, eighteen solid 
pages of officers and three solid pages of professors. The 
very size of the list is impressive. Whata splendid pro- 
cession it is with the chancellors, proctors, proproctors, 
burgesses, assessors, keeper of the archives, librarians, 
keepers of museums, observers, Hebdomadal Council, 
curators, delegates, visitors, visitatorial boards, faculties, 
moderators, masters, preachers and select preachers, 
beadles and the like! Vast and impressive is the great 
institution of learning coming down to us from medi- 
eval times! Some forty-eight ‘ public benefactors ” 
are always named in the bidding prayer before the 
Latin sermons, before morning sermon on the Sunday 
before the Encaenia (June 26) or Founders’ Day (our 
Commencement Day). The public benefactors begin 
with Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, include Thomas 
Kempe, Henry VII., Cardinal Wolsey, Henry VIII., 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth, the wicked Carolus I., 
George III., and end with a “Mrs. Ellen Hope.” 
Think of having to pray for each one of these forty- 
eight public benefactors in solemn ritual twice a year ! 

The Oxford fellowships and scholarships cover fif- 
teen pages. A fellowship is only given to those who 
have taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, i.e., gradu- 
ates. The scholarship is given only to undergraduates. 
The fellowships vary from £30 to £250 per annum, 
and all confer a right to rooms in college and privil- 
eges as to meals. They are usually forfeited upon 
marriage. 

The fees students must pay to the university (p. 71) 
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are rather interesting. At matriculation everyone pays 
£2 10s.; on entering a name before the boards of fac- 
ulties at examinations, etc., £2 2s.; before admission to 
the degree of B. A., £7 10s. The degree of M.A. 
costs £12 or $60; D.C., L. ora D.D., £40 or $200. 
But he may compound these fees, at certain periods of 
life, {for the degrees of M.A., B.C. L. or B.M. If 
the candidate is over seventy it will cost him £5 only. 
The college fees and for rooms, etc., are all additional, 
of course. 

A great deal of space is given (some 110 pages) to 
“Class Lists by Public Examiners,” .¢., the famous 
honor roll of Oxford. Men who graduated with hon- 
ors as far back as 1802 have their names still printed 
from year to year. The honor lists issued by 
moderators are given from 1852 (p. 289.) 
The effect of printing these lists of old honor men must 
be to keep alive a certain interest by old grads in their 
Alma Mater. 

The University College is next in order. First is 
given the coat of arms, then a short history, an account 
of its fellowships and « Exhibitions” or scholarships, 
which are held on the same tenure. ‘Then come the 
college officers. 1. The Queen, “ Visitor.” 2. The 
master. 3. The fellows. 4. The lectures not on 
foundation. 5. The scholars. 6. The exhibitioners. 
Next comes Balliol with its visitor, master, fellows, 
honorary fellows, chaplains, tutors and lecturers not on 
the foundation, demonstrator, organist, scholars, com- 
moners. Next is Merton College (p. 401), with its 
postmasters, affording Mr. Verdant Green an excellent 
opportunity of being fooled by Mr. Bouncer into believ- 
ing that the supply of letters at Merton required 
eighteen postmasters ! Then follow the fifteen other 
colleges to the end. The Cambridge calendar is simi- 
larly arranged. Everything is carefully done, and 
thousands of minutiz as to examinations, etc.,are given 
to be understood only by the cognoscenti. The details 
of the curriculum are much fuller in the Cambridge 
calendar, and the lists of the various “ triposes ’”? much 
longer. Truly it must be embarrassing for an English 
lad to choose between the Cam and the Isis. Both 
universities are, however, allied in so many ways, one 
can reside in one and enjoy fellowships in the other. 
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There is no jealousy between them, no envy. Men go 
from one to the other, and hold some fellowships and 
scholarships in the neighbor college. It may be 
remembered that the two universities are not very far 
apart. The fierce antagonism of Harvard and Yale is 
toned down into a mild and gentlemanly rivalry. The 
attitude of the two English Universities to each other 
makes one feel the provinciality of our own colleges in 
the bitterness which seems to attend their rivalry. 
When will the day arrive when our great centers of 
learning will not be dominated by the “ professional ” 
spirit? Do we continually hear of the “antagonism ” 
of Oxford and Cambridge or Cambridge and Dublin ? 


Princeton Stories, by Jesse Lynch Williams (Scrib- 
ner’s).—There is no better way of getting at the inside 
life of a college than by reading a book of short stories 
about it. All the histories that were ever written are 
not half so valuable as the strong searchlight of a good 
short story. Mr. Williams has given us eleven search- 
light pictures, cleverly done, and not overdone. 
Nothing could be better than Wormsey, the scrub 
quarterback. «+ How’s the leg, Tommy ?’—at which 
he hung his head and sniffled, and said, ‘Getting 
along pretty well, thank you’—and then grinned, 
because he didn’t know whether they were guying him 
or not.” Wormsey, the scrub quarterback—is so 
quaint, so pathetic—so true—is a whole story of 
athletics—and the wild devotion to “the game,” which 
now obtains at all our universities. In reading these 
stories a Princeton grad. will enjoy the allusions, 
perhaps, more than a non-graduate—but the whole- 
souled, manly character of the American student—the 
same at Princeton, at Harvard, at Yale, at Cornell— 
is apparent in these pages. The country is safe—in 
case of a war we have the heroes ready. As the year 
advances THE BACHELOR hopes to have stories of 
college life from Mr. Williams, and from Mr. Post, 
whose Harvard Stories have been so deservedly popu- 
lar. Perhaps later on some Vassar grad. will favor 
us—who knows ? 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Meditations in Motley, by Walter Blackburn Harte 
(Arena Publishing Company ). 

The Head of a Hundred, by Maud Wilder Goodwin 
(Little, Brown & Co.). 

A Woman of Impulse, by J. H. McCarthy (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). 

La Revue Franco-Américaine. A new magazine, 


elegantly printed and illustrated, for French-reading 
Americans. 


The Diseases of Personality, by Th. Ribot (Open 
Court Pub. Co., Chicago). 


Talks with Emerson. (Baker & Taylor Co., 1894.) 
Suppressed Chapters, by Robert Bridges (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 


A History of Greece, by Philip Van Ness Myers, 
Professor of History, University of Cincinnati (Ginn 
& Company, publishers). 
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SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 





GIRLS. 
The Brearley School, Limited. 
J. G. CROSSWELL, Head Master. 17 West 44th Street. 


The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 








176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 
The Comstock School. 


Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 
Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 








Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 
School for girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 


ments. Special courses of study. Preparation for college. 
10 Kast 75th Street. 











The Misses Wreaks. 
School for girls. With Kindergarten. 
21 East 74th Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/). 
Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 
West End Avenue School for Girls. 
Miss MARTHA S. THOMPSON, pee ps Primary, prepara- 


tory, collegiate. Thorough studio wor 
281 West End Avenue, cor 78th Street. 


Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 

















Mrs, Graham Youngs. 

Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W. 45th St. 
Mademoiselle Veltin. 

School for girls. French kindergarten. 

College preparation. 

New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 


_Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepara- 
tion for college. Special courses. 





713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss Julia A. Willey. 


(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 


Madame Henriette Tisne’s French School. 
For girls and children, 433 West End Avenue, 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 
85th and 86th Streets. 


The Audubon School, Washington Heights. 


Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 
ten. M. ExL1za AUDUBON, Principal. 152d St. and Boulevard. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 


English and classical school. Certificate accepted by Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 


Miss Crocker. 


School for girls. Primary and advanced work. 
Classes for little boys. 69 Kast 52d Street. 
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Miss Spence. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory Courses. Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th St. 





St. Agnes School. 
Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern Languages 


and Music. Gymnasium. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to 
Miss E. W. Boyp, Principal. ; Albany, N. Y. 





Mrs. Piatt’s School for Girls. 
Applications for fall, 1895, should be made early. 





Utica, N. Y. 
Rye Seminary. 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 





Houghton Seminary, 


For Young Women, affords best facilities for scholarship, cul- 
ture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 





Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 


English, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850 Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. For circulars and reports apply to 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, | principals 


SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
. (Founded 1749.) 
For circulars address J. MAX HARK, D.D., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 





Miss Porter’s School. 
Farmington, Conn, 





Woodside Seminary. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


44 miles from New York City. Primary and College Prepara- 
tory Classes. Music, Art, Languages. New buildings, steam 
heat, incandescent light, gymnasium. 23d year. Norwalk, Conn. 





Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 


and Young Ladies. College Preparatory and Elective Courses 

of Study. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 

Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, and other colleges. 
Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 





Miss Masters’ Boarding School. 
Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y. 





Pelham Hall. 
Mrs. J.C. HAZEN. Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner’s 


Home Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B.A., 


Will reopen her Home and School on the Brooklyn Heights, 
Sept. 28, 1895, for the reception of young ladies, Circulars 
uponapplication. Sixth year. 

160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mrs. E. H. Sanborn’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Exceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. European vacation parties. 

1399 and 1401 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year opens 
Sept. 26. Address, for circulars, 
138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Female Academy. 


Founded 1814. Boarding and Day School. Three courses of 
study. Certificate enters students at Wellesley College Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Address Miss L. A. PLYMTON, Principal. 

155 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 





Wells College, for Women, 

Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Location beauti- 
fuland healthful. New building, with modern improvements, 
Session begins Sept. 19, 1895. Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 











The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Mrs. HyDE and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY HyDE. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Advantages of New York. Special instruction in Music and 
Art. Coliege Preparatory and Elective Courses of study. En- 
gagements now for September, 1895. 

Miss JuLIA H. FARWELL, Principal. 
Garden City, N. Y. 








The Misses Anable’s 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School. Col- 
lege preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 





Dwight School for Girls. 


6th year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON, Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J. 





Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 

School of Language, Literature and History. Music and Art. 
Elective Courses of Study. Preparation for Foreign Travel. 
Careful Home Training and Social Culture. 

Address H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, O. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School 


For Young Ladies. College Preparatory, Regular and Elective 
Courses. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 
The next year will open October 3, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 
64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Frances V. Emerson, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson. Home and Day School 
for Girls. 21st year opens Oct. 3, 1895. 
18 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s 


Home School for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1895, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens Sept. 19, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 
Amherst, Mass. 





The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. 
Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Willard Hall School for Girls ~ 
Reopens Sept. 18, 1895. Five teachers resident. 
Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. 
Danvers, Mass. 





Mount Holyoke College 
Offers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Library, Lab- 
oratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The fifty-eighth year 
opens Sept. 13, 1895. Board and tuition, $250. 

Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls. 
“The Elms.’’ Miss PORTER, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 
Springfield, Mass. 











Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


College Preparatory and Elective Courses of Study. Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Vassar and other Colleges. 

Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 


Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


Thirty-ninth year, Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Mind Concentration sent on application. Stamford, Conn. 








McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparatory and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 





Rosemary Hall. 


A Country School for Girls. Thorough Classical and English 
Course. Extensive Grounds. Address 
Miss RuTZ-REES, Principal. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





St. Catharine’s in the Mountains. 

Recreation School for Girls. Session, June 29 to Sept. 4, 
Address St. CATHERINE’S HALL, 286 to 292 Washington Avenue. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Holderness, N. H. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. 13th yu. Liberal Education, with Prepara- 
tion for College. French, Art and Music. 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 37th year opens 
Sept. 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Pr. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Miss Marshall’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School opens Sept. 26. Location one of the 

most desirable in the city. Music Department in charge of the 

ablest instructors. College ————. and Finishing School. 
1408 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bryn Mawr College. 

1o miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on application. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and College Pre- 


paratory School for Girls re-opens Sept. 26, 1895. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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The Misses Hebb’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Girls re-opens 
September 24, 1895. Franklin Street, Wilmington, Del. 








School for Young Ladies. 
WEST END INSTITUTE.—Mrs. Capy and Miss Capy, Princi- 
als. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 
56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


The Sarah Randolph School fer Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 








The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 
Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
21 Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 





Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Art and the Languages. Careful attention to 

morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








BOYS. 





Saint Paul’s School. 
A thorough preparation fer College and Scientific Schools. 
Beautiful location. FREDERICK I,. GAMAGE, Head Master. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





Academy and Home for 10 Boys. 


References required. Seat . 
J. H.- Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





Seley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 


Among the hills of Sussex. Tenth year begins Sept 12. Pre- 
pares for College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A. M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 


The Henry C. DeMille Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1895. Primary, Intermediate, Juniorand Senior 
Departments. Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 





Lakewood Heights School. 
Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Re-opens September 26. JAMES W. Morey, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 





Norwalk Military Institute. 


FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 





Kentucky Military Institute. 
49th session begins Sé@pt. 11, 1895, and closes June 13, 1896. 
Address Col. D. F. Boyv, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 


Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point, 
23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin. 

Ogontz (near Philadetphia), Pa. 


The Henry C. De Mille 


Preparatory Boarding School opens Oct. 1, 1895. An ideal loca- 
tion. Kindergarten. Gymnasium. Primary. Intermediate. 
Junior and Senior Departments. Send for catalogue. 
Mrs. H. C. BE MILLE, Principal. 
Pompton, N. J. 








The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to President Pat- 
ton, of Princeton College, or to J. B. Fine, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Bordentown Military Institute. 


Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music. 
A S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 
Bordentown, N. oe between New York and Philadelphia. 





Westminster School. 





Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y. 
The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E. CUTLER. 28 East soth St. 





The Berkeley School. 
New York City. 





The Condon School. 


EDWARD B. CONDON. 743 Fifth Avenue. 


St. Paul’s School. 





Concord, N. H. 





Phillips Academy. 


Andover, Mass. 





Groton Academy. 


>roton, Mass. 





Powder Point School for Boys. 
F. B. Knapp, S.B. 
Duxbury, Mass. 





Williston Seminary. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
oratories with electrical plant. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1895. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 





Cascadilla School. 
Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. PARSELL, 
A.M., Principal. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 


Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Riverview Academy. 


U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








St. John’s Military School. 


Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK, President, C. C- 
HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N.Y. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Ceurses. 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 
pn enna mE: 











PROFESSIONAL. 








Teachers College and Horace Mann School. 
Professional training for teachers of high grade; instruction 
for children from Kindergarten to College. 
Morningside Heights, West 120th Street. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DupLEY Buck, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross PARSONS, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal 
Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 








American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 

(Lyceum School of acting) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presi- 
dent. Classes begin monthly. Regular course now open to 
applicants. PERCY WEST, Business Manager. 

19 West 44th Street, New York, 
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THE CLEVELAND 
——CYCLES 


The purchaser is met on all sides when 
about to buy a cycle by many manu- 
facturers and dealers, declaring their cycle 
the best. We say nothing, but ask you 
to do us the favor of inspecting and 
trying our wheels. 


SIDNEY B. BOWMAN 


8th Ave., cor. 58th St. 
BOWMAN’S CYCLING ACADEMY 
BROADWAY & 534d ST. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 


PREPARED 


OIL COLORS 


For Artists, in Collapsible Tubes 





F. W. Devoe & Co.’s TUBE PAINTS are prepared from carefully selected pig- 
Fee or their own make—thoroughly incorporated with the purest oil. 
Objection is frequently made to the thin condition of many tube paints ground by 
foreign makers. By F. W. D. & Co.’s system they secure that firm consistency 
and fineness of texture required by artists. 


making Summer Sketching Tours 
| S S will find the Double or Large Size 
Tubes a great convenience. Price 


List on application. To be had of all dealers in Artists’ 
Materials 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Materials 
Fine Brushes, Canvas Dry Colors, Painters’ Colors 
Academy Boards, also Ready-[lixed Paints 
Coach and Car Colors 
Fine Varnishes, etc. 
Fulton and William St. 176 Randolph St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 








()AK_ISLAND BEACH 


ON 


FIRE ISLAND INLET, L. L 


The Summer Home 


OF 


University Extension 





Oak Island and Lagoon. 


Schools of Art, Music, Languages, Physical} 
Culture, etc. Evening Concerts. Courses by) 
fifty of the leading University Extension) 
Lecturers in the East. 


NO HEAT. NODUST. NO HAY FEVER 
SAILING. ROWING’ BLUE FISHING 
SURF BATHING. STILL WATER BATHING 


LESS THAN TWO HOURS FROM NEW YORK | 


For Maps, Cottage Sites, Etc., address 
GILBERT ELLIOTT, Jr., Treasurer | 


206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ~ 
For information concerning Schools a 
Program, Extension Courses, etc., address 


Rev. JOHN D. LONG, Principal 
BABYLON, N. Y._ 
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